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and changing aspirations of young people; public attitudes toward employment 
prospects for young people may be too pessimistic; and many groups cooperate 
in design, funding, and delivery of transition programs and services . 
Significant trends include the following: (1) increased diversity of 

approach, (2) a shift from specific vocational courses to broad-based 
technology courses; (3) integration of work experience into secondary school; 
and (4) emphasis on links between curriculum and work. Parts 2 and 3 are case 
studies from Nova Scotia and Quebec. Each considers context; institutional 
framework; clarification of the transition concept; concerns about the 
transition process and outcomes; and changing expectations and objectives. 
Part 4 presents results of a questionnaire sent to these five provinces: 
Newfoundland and Labrador, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, and British 
Columbia. The 35 questions are grouped in these categories: general, 
initiatives, trends, programs, youth, and research. (YLB) 
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TRANSITIONS IN CANADA: 
HIGHLIGHTS 



• The transition from school to working life 
in Canada is changing in nature. It is now a 
more challenging period for many young 
people. In the North American model of 
varied transitions and multiple pathways, it 
is an open-ended process. 

• The concept of transition is evolving as a 
result of the changing characteristics of the 
labour market and the changing aspirations 
of young people. The beginning and end of 
the school-work transition period is less 
clearly delineated as various mixes of full- 
time work and study and part-time work 
and study become more common and as 
more young people embrace lifelong learn- 
ing. 

• Transitions are especially difficult for cer- 
tain groups of youth - especially those with 
limited education, skills and experience - 
and for Aboriginal youth. 

• Public attitudes toward employment 
prospects for young people may be more 
pessimistic than the data warrant. 

• The unemployment rate and earnings of 
youth vary significantly according to level 
of education, especially between those with 
less than secondary education and those 
with a postsecondary degree or diploma. 
Youth unemployment is higher than the 
adult unemployment rate, but this has been 
true for many years. Youth unemployment 
is influenced by economic cycles, youth 
labour market participation rates and edu- 
cational participation rates. 

• The educational participation rate of young 
people has increased significantly in recent 
years. Canada ranks extremely high among 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) countries in 
terms of the rate of participation in post- 
secondary education. 

• Human resource development and eco- 
nomic policy are largely responsibilities of 
the federal government; education is the 



responsibility of the 10 provinces and 2 ter- 
ritories. Many groups are cooperating in the 
design, funding and delivery of transition 
programs and services for Canadian youth, 
such as various federal and provincial gov- 
ernment departments, local communities, 
education systems, business and industry, 
labour, the voluntary sector, and a variety 
of institutions, associations and organiza- 
tions. 




• In recent years, a number of significant 
trends in transition-related programs have 
occurred in Canada: 



- increasing diversity of approach to pro- 
grams and services with important initia- 
tives taking place at the national, provincial 
and local levels; 

- shift from specific vocational courses to 
broad-based technology courses; 

- integration of some form of work experi- 
ence into the regular requirements for sec- 
ondary school graduation; 

- increasing popularity of internship and 
work-study programs; 

- development of a variety of forms of part- 
nerships between schools and business; 

- emphasis on links between curriculum and 
work; 

- expansion of information and services 
about career choices and expectations; and 

- movement to greater curriculum emphasis 
on outcomes, expectations and standards, 
especially in relation to basic literacy, com- 
munication and employability skills. 

♦ This review indicates a need for more sys- 
temic information on programs and ser- 
vices, especially those offered at the local 
level. It also indicates a need for more 
research into the characteristics of success- 
ful transitions and the short- and long-term 
effectiveness of transition programs and ser- 
vices. 
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BACKGROUND 

T'he Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) is 
engaged in a thematic review of The Transition 
from Initial Education to Working Life. 

The Review is using a comparative frame- 
work “to document and better understand 
how the factors affecting transition have 
changed over the years, and to identify the 
major reasons for the success or otherwise of 
different policy orientations and specific pro- 
grams.” The study includes a series of Country 
Background Reports intended to provide a 
brief overview of major changes in young peo- 
ple’s transition to working life, emerging issues 
of concern and policy responses in the country 
concerned. 



The Canadian response involves four 

parts: 

• a paper on the context of Canadian educa- 
tion and common issues across Canada; 

• a case study from Nova Scotia; 

• a case study from Quebec; and 

• results of a questionnaire sent to five partici- 
pating provinces: Newfoundland and 
Labrador, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. 




This report represents Canada’s 
Background Report as a contribution to this 
Review. 



The Canadian response has been a collab- 
orative effort involving the: 

• Secretariat of the Council of Ministers of 
Education, Canada (CM EC); 

• Nova Scotia Department of Education and 
Culture; 

• Quebec Department of Education; 

• Applied Research Branch, Human 
Resources Development Canada (HRDC); 
and 

• other provinces (Newfoundland and 
Labrador, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia). 

The Quebec Department of Education 
was responsible for coordinating Canadian 
participation at the thematic review (to orga- 
nize the OECD experts’ visit) in collaboration 
with the Nova Scotia Department of Education 
and Culture, the CMEC Secretariat and 
HRDC. 
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I . COMMON ISSUES ACROSS 
CANADA 

The transition of young people from edu- 
cation to work has been a major preoccupa- 
tion in Canada during the 1990s. Government 
policy documents, academic studies and 
debates in the media have all reported on the 
issue. 

There are a number of related issues: the 
high rate of youth unemployment, the chang- 
ing nature of the Canadian economy and job 
market, rising expectations of young people 
for postsecondary education, the concern for 
adolescents at risk of leaving school without 
the necessary skills, and the degree to which 
formal educational programs at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels are adequately 
preparing young people for the world of work 
in the 21st century. 

Questions 

Among the questions being asked are: 
What do we mean by school-to-work transi- 
tion? When does it begin and end? Is there a 
problem related to this phase? Is there a “job 
crisis” for graduates? Is the job market chang- 
ing and, if so, do we need new conceptions of 
“job,” “job preparation,” “work” and “work 
skills?” Are young people being well prepared 
for the Canadian, North American and global 
job markets? What factors affect the success of 
school-work transitions? What steps should be 
taken to improve the transition from education 
to work? Do we need more and better infor- 
mation to enlighten the issues around transi- 
tions and their policy implications? 1 

Context 

The Social Environment 

Although Canada occupies a territory 
almost the size of Europe, its population is rel- 
atively small (30 million) and most people are 
clustered close to the border with the United 
States in large urban areas. Almost one 
Canadian in four lives in the metropolitan 
areas of Toronto or Montreal. The Canadian 
experience has been shaped by its northern 
location, broad expanses, plentiful natural 



resources, regional identities and proximity to 
the world’s most powerful nation. 

Because of geography, Canadians have in 
the past relied on their natural resources, espe- 
cially lumber, mining, hunting, agriculture, 
fishing and hydroelectric power, as their main 
source of wealth and a major provider of jobs. 
Because of history and demography, Cana- 
dians have a strong sense of regional identity 
and minority entitlement: Atlantic Canada, 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairies, British 
Columbia, the North. One Canadian in five 
has French as a mother tongue; in addition, 
the cultural, linguistic and ethnic diversity of 
the population has been increasing through 
immigration. 

These regional and ethnic identities are 
also reflected in the political structure of the 
country and in the structure of the national 
and 12 provincial/territorial governments. 
Because of the powerful magnet of their south- 
ern neighbour, Canadians are influenced by 
American media, American trends and 
American values. 




In recent years, Canadian society has under- 
gone some important transformations. Its econo- 
my has been moving away from natural 
resources and goods to the service sector. Its 
political and social life have been marked by a 
growing sense of regional and linguistic identity. 

Canada is in a state of rapid change, 
involving political uncertainty, economic 
restructuring, technological advance, cultural 
flux and educational reorganization. This has 
led to a climate of uncertainty and some anxiety, 
to a rethinking of assumptions, a questioning 
of institutions and a preoccupation with the 
future. 



1 The major sources for this section of the report include: 
various OECD documents [especially Education and 
Employment; Education at a Glance: Analysis; Education at a 
Glance: OECD Indicators (1996 and 1997); Economic Surveys: 
Canada {1996 and 1997)]; School Leavers surveys (1993 
and 1996); National Graduates surveys (between 1986 and 
1997); the report tabled by the Canadian Ministerial Task 
Force on Youth (1996) entitled Take on the Future ; a variety 
of analytic studies of the Applied Research Branch of 
Human Resources Development Canada; Kralm (1996); 
Betcherman and Lowe (1997); and the Social Research 
and Demonstration Corporation (1996). 
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The Economic Environment 

In 1996, Canadian gross domestic product 
(GDP) was approximately C$798 billion 
or $26,700 per person. Exports account for 
38.4 percent of Canada's GDP; its main 
exports are manufactured goods (28.4%) and 
motor vehicles and parts (22.6%). Almost 80 
percent of its exports go to the United States 
and 76 percent of its imports come from the 
United States. 2 

Employment patterns 

Over the past 30 years, the distribution of 
employment throughout the economy has 
changed in important ways. 



Table I : Employment in Canada (%) 





1961 


1997 


Agriculture 


11.2 


3.0 


Forestry 


1.4 


0.6 


Fishing, trapping 


0.3 


0.3 


Mining, quarrying, oil 


1.3 


1.3 


Manufacturing 


24.0 


15.5 


Construction 


6.2 


5.4 


Transportation, communication 


8.1 


6.4 


Public utilities 


1.2 


1.0 


Trade 


16.9 


17.1 


Finance, insurance, 
real estate 


3.9 


5.7 


Community, business and personal 
services 


19.5 


38.0 


Public administration 


5.9 


5.7 



Sources: Betcherman and Lowe, 1997, p. 26, from 
Rachel Bernier, 1995 and Statistics Canada, Labour 
Force Survey, 1997 (annual averages). 



The trend for jobs in Canada - shifting 
from resource and manufacturing sectors to 
the service sector - makes it important to 
analyse the structure of the service sector. 
There are signs of a growing polarization 
between “good jobs” in dynamic services like 
financial and business services and “bad jobs" 
in retail trade and consumer services, the for- 
mer depending on innovation and knowledge 



2 OECD, OECD Economic Surveys: Canada 1997 y 1997. 

3 Betcherman and Lowe, The Future of Work in Canada , 
1997, Chapter 4. 



skills and the latter requiring low skills and 
offering low wages. Most new service jobs are 
being created at the two extremes. 

Another feature of the employment pic- 
ture is the increase of non-standard work 
involving part-time work, short-tenure jobs 
and own account self-employment. These 
forms of employment have increased from 
25.2 percent in 1976 to 31.7 percent in 1997. It 
is important to note that non-standard work 
has accounted for roughly one half of the job 
creation in the past two decades. Furthermore, 
involuntary part-time work has increased as a 
share of total part-time work. Growth in full- 
time, long-tenure, own account self-employed 
has been particularly strong since 1992, 
accounting for one third of net job creation 
between 1992 and 1997. 

Since the 1970s, there have been two 
trends in earnings. “A number of studies have 
shown that, compared to the 1970s, there are 
more Canadians in high-earner and low-earn- 
er categories, with relatively fewer in the mid- 
dle. Not only have earnings become more 
polarized, but they also have stopped increas- 
ing. The robust real wage increase of the 1950s 
and 1960s slowed dramatically in the 1970s 
and essentially had disappeared by the 
1980s." 3 

A significant feature of the Canadian 
labour force in the past 20 years has been the 
rise in educational attainment. Canadian 
workers are now among the best educated in 
the world. In 1975, 22 percent of men and 
24.5 percent of women had a postsecondary 
certificate or diploma, or a university degree; 
in 1995, the comparable figures for those in 
the labour force were 46.4 percent for men 
and 48.4 percent for women, the highest 
among OECD countries. 

Unemployment 

The unemployment rate in Canada is an 
especially sensitive issue and a matter of con- 
siderable comment and concern. Over the 
past 50 years, the rate has fluctuated from a 
low of 2 percent in 1947 to a high of 12 percent 
in 1983. In 1997, it was just under 9.2 percent. 
The changes in unemployment rates reflect 
the influence of several factors: the effects of 
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business cycles, increase in population due to 
the “baby boom,” increasing participation of 
women in the labour force, and structural 
changes such as the introduction of technology 
and the globalization of markets. 

As the OECD has commented: “The per- 
formance of the Canadian labour market is 
somewhat paradoxical: employment growth 
rates . . . are amongst the highest in the OECD 
(and greater even than in the United States), 
although the unemployment rate has exhibited 
an upwards trend.” 4 

Since the 1970s, unemployment rates have 
varied according to age groups but have fol- 
lowed the same general pattern. In the late 
1970s, unemployment rates were almost 15 percent 
for the 15 to 24 age group, just over 5 percent 
for the 25 to 44 age group and just below 
5 percent for the 45 to 64 age group. During 
the 1980s, unemployment rose for all age 
groups, but the rise was especially sharp dur- 
ing the recession of the early 1980s for the 15 
to 24 group, reaching 20 percent in 1983. 
Between 1992 and 1995, the youth (15-24) 
unemployment rate decreased from 17.8 per- 
cent to 15.6 percent, but increased to 16.7 per- 
cent in 1997. During these years, the youth 
unemployment rate remained nearly twice the 
adult unemployment rate. 

Compared with 24 other OECD coun- 
tries, the 1995 Canadian youth (15-24 age 
group) unemployment rate (15.6%) was in a 
group of 10 countries with a rate of between 
10 and 20 percent. The United States (12.1%), 
Australia (14.4%) and United Kingdom (15.5%) 
were some of the countries in this group. Nine 
other countries have had a rate lower than 10 per- 
cent, including Switzerland (5.5%), Japan 
(6.1%) and Germany (8.5%). The unemploy- 
ment rate of 6 countries was higher than 20 per- 
cent. France (25.9%), Italy (32.8%) and Spain 
(42.5%) were in this group. 5 

Within Canada, youth unemployment 
tends to rise from west to east: 15.2 percent 
in British Columbia, around 12.5 percent in 
the three Prairie provinces, 15.6 percent in 
Ontario, 18.9 percent in Quebec, about 19 per- 
cent in the three Maritime provinces, and reach- 
ing a high of 29.0 percent in Newfoundland. 6 



The Education Environment 

Canada comprises 10 provinces and 2 ter- 
ritories, each of which, within the federal sys- 
tem of shared powers, is responsible for educa- 
tion. The Constitution Act , 1867 , provides in 
part that “in and for each province, the 
Legislature may exclusively make laws in rela- 
tion to education.” Therefore, each of the 
provinces and territories has developed its 
own educational structures and institutions; 
while these are similar in many ways, they 
reflect the circumstances of regions separated 
by great distances and the diversity of the 
country’s historical and cultural heritage. 

The Government of Canada has assigned 
responsibility for the delivery of educational 
services to the two Northern territories 
through two federal statutes, namely, the 
Northwest Territories Act and the Yukon Act. It 
provides funding to these territories and each 
territorial government determines its educa- 
tion funding level, according to trade-offs with 
its other priorities. In 1999, the Northwest 
Territories will be divided and a new territory 
will be created, Nunavut. Education responsi- 
bility in both new territories will follow the 
model described above. 




Provincial/ territorial authority over educa- 
tion brings with it the power to delegate 
authority to local school boards or to other 
bodies set up or recognized by the province or 
territory. 



Organization 

The Council of Ministers of Education, 
Canada (CMEC) was established in 1967 by 
the provincial ministers, with the concurrence 
of their respective governments. In a context 
where each province and territory is responsible 
for its education system, CMEC offers min- 
istries and departments of education the 
unique opportunity to work collectively. 

Through CMEC, cooperation among the 
provinces and territories is effected in a broad 
range of activities at the elementary, secondary 
and postsecondary levels. An arm of the 



4 OECD, OECD Economic Surveys: Canada 1996, 1996, p. 59. 

5 OECD, OECD Employment Outlook, 1996. 

6 Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey , 1996. 
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provinces, CM EC is the Ministers’ mechanism 
for consulting on matters of mutual interest, 
representing Canada internationally on educa- 
tion matters, providing liaison with various 
federal departments and cooperating with 
other national education organizations. 

There is no federal ministry of education 
at the national level. However, several federal 
departments have related areas of interest, 
especially Statistics Canada which provides 
data and analysis about all aspects of educa- 
tion; Human Resources Development Canada 
(HRDC) which conducts surveys, provides 
services and information, and does research in 
the areas of literacy, lifelong learning and 
school-work transitions; Industry Canada (IC) 
which offers services and links to Canadian 
schools and teachers through SchoolNet (at 
least for Quebec, these services are in addition 
to existing educational computer telecommu- 
nications networks); and the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research Council (SSHRC) 
which funds educational research. 

In addition, there are important national 
organizations that provide coordination and 
exchange of information, especially the 
Canadian Education Association (CEA) which 
links various education organizations; the 
Association canadienne d’education de langue 
frangaise (ACELF); and the Association of 
Canadian Community Colleges (ACCC) and 
Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada (AUCC) which represent the interests 
of postsecondary institutions. 

Structures 

Education is compulsory, normally from 
the ages of six or seven to age sixteen. In most 
provinces, the public education system begins 
with kindergarten for five-year-olds, followed 
by elementary school which lasts five years 
(Saskatchewan), six years (in eight provinces/ 
territories), seven years (British Columbia), or 
eight years (Ontario and Manitoba). 

Secondary schools usually continue from 
the end of elementary education through the 
12th year (an exception is Quebec where it 
ends at Grade 11). Eight provinces and territo- 
ries include a junior high school or middle 
school between elementary and secondary levels, 



usually lasting three years. While some sec- 
ondary or high schools offer only academic or 
only vocational programs, most secondary 
schools offer a mix of academic and vocational 
courses, though secondary vocational pro- 
grams are declining in many jurisdictions. 

After secondary school, students may con- 
tinue their studies in community colleges 
which offer technical programs and sometimes 
academic university-transfer programs, or in 
universities which offer bachelor’s programs 
(three to five years), master’s programs (one to 
two years) and doctoral programs (three years 
or longer). 

Most universities have a range of academ- 
ic and professional programs including arts, 
science, commerce, engineering and educa- 
tion; some universities offer medicine, law, 
dentistry and agriculture. In Quebec, students 
go on from secondary school to general and 
vocational colleges (colleges d’enseignement 
general et professionnel, or CEGEPs) where 
they follow either a two-year pre-university 
program or a three-year technical program. 

There is also a wide range of adult educa- 
tion facilities and services, literacy programs, 
private postsecondary training institutions, 
training programs in business and industry, 
and distance education services. 

Canadian education reflects the religious 
and linguistic diversity of the population. In 
addition to public schools, there are publicly 
funded separate schools (Catholic schools and 
a small number of Protestant separate schools) 
in Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Changes are currendy tak- 
ing place in the religious structures of schools 
in Newfoundland and Quebec. Most 
provinces have minority-language schools, 
French in the majority of cases and English in 
Quebec; New Brunswick and Ontario have 
extensive French-language school networks. In 
addition, French immersion programs are 
available in most provinces; these involve 
teaching a number of school subjects in 
French. 

Vocational training takes place in many 
secondary schools, specialized trade schools, 
private institutions, community colleges and in 
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adult education services offered by school 
boards and governments. 

/nst/tut/ons and Enrolments 

There are about 16,000 elementary and 
secondary schools across Canada, over 200 post- 
secondary community colleges and 77 univer- 
sities. These are staffed by almost 300,000 ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers and 
more than 60,000 postsecondary instructors 
and professors. These institutions and teachers 
serve more than 5 million elementary and sec- 
ondary school students, 400,000 college stu- 
dents and 600,000 university students. Private 
school enrolments account for 5 percent of the 
elementary-secondary total. 

In 1993, more than 300,000 students were 
enrolled in trade and vocational programs in 
trade schools and community colleges, over 50 per- 
cent of them in pre-vocational programs, 25 
percent in pre-employment programs, 17 per- 
cent in registered apprenticeships and 3 percent 
in skills upgrading. In 1993, 5.8 million 
Canadians (28% of Canadians aged 17 or over) 
participated in adult education and training 
activities. 

After 15 years of decline, elementary- 
secondary enrolments have increased since 
1986. Full-time college enrolments have con- 
tinued to increase and women account for 53 
percent of the total; full-time university enrol- 
ments have continued to increase through the 
1990s. 7 

The educational aspirations of Canadians 
have continued to increase. In the 18 to 24 age 
group, one person in three is enrolled in post- 
secondary education (31% of men and 36% of 
women). Between 1989 and 1996, the propor- 
tion of 15- to 24-year-olds attending school full 
time increased by 8.8 percentage points, 
reaching 56.6 percent in 1996. The increase in 
the enrolment rate has been particularly 
important for the 20 to 24 age group: the 
increase for the 15 to 19 group was 4.3 percent 
whereas the rise for the 20 to 24 age group 
was 10.5 percent. 

In 1991, 18 percent of young people 
20 years of age had not completed their high 
school diploma and four years later the rate 



had dropped to 15 percent. School leaver 8 
rates were highest in the Atlantic provinces 
and Quebec, and lowest in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 9 

fKttamment 

Compared to selected other OECD coun- 
tries in the International Adult Literacy Survey 
(IALS), Canada shows a certain polarization in 
literacy levels. It has the second highest pro- 
portion of adults at the highest literacy levels 
(percentage at levels 4 and 5), next to Sweden; 
it also has the second highest proportion at the 
lowest literacy level (17 percent), next to the 
United States. 10 




In the Third International Mathematics 
and Science Survey (TIMSS) of the attainment 
of Grade 8 students in over 50 countries, 
Canadian students did as well as or better in 
mathematics than students in 30 other coun- 
tries, and not as well as those from 10 coun- 
tries; in science, Canadian students did as well 
as or better than students in 31 countries and 
not as well as those from 9 countries. 11 TIMSS 
also looks at the attainment of students who 
were in the last year of a secondary education 
program. A total of 24 countries and four 
Canadian provinces took part in at least one of 
the three parts of the study (Mathematics & 
Science Literacy, Advanced Mathematics and 
Advanced Physics). In Mathematics Literacy, 
the score for Canada was significantly higher 
than that of nine countries, the same as six and 
significantly lower than five. Only three coun- 
tries performed significantly better than 
Canada in Science Literacy. Six countries per- 
formed as well as Canada and Canada outper- 
formed 11 countries. In Advanced Mathe- 
matics, Canada’s overall test results were the 
same statistically as seven other countries, 



7 Statistics Canada, Education in Canada, 1996. 

8 The term “dropout” has been used to describe all non- 
completers regardless of the reasons or conditions which 
mark their leaving. It also carries a pejorative or stigmatiz- 
ing connotation associated with individual failure. Non- 
completers are, however, a relatively heterogeneous 
group. Consequently, the more neutral designation 
“school leaver” is used in this text. 

9 HRDC and Statistics Canada. After High School: The First 
Years , 1996a. 

10 OECD, Literacy, Economy and Society , 1995. 

11 Robitaille et al. TIM SS-Canada Report, 1996. 
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higher than six and lower than two. Finally, 
the performance of Canadian students in 
physics fell into the middle cluster of nations 
participating in the study, but the results are 
below the international average. 12 

Finance 

A total of C$59 billion was spent to sup- 
port the Canadian system in 1995: 61 percent 
for the elementary-secondary sector, 7 percent 
for colleges, 20 percent for universities and 11 per- 
cent for vocational training. The cost of educa- 
tion was almost $2,000 per capita and repre- 
sented 76 percent of the GDP. Provincial gov- 
ernments contributed 55 percent of education 
financing, 21 percent came from local taxa- 
tion, 11 percent from the federal government 
and 12 percent from non-governmental (pri- 
vate) sources. 13 

Current trends 

During the past decade, some significant 
trends and developments have taken place in 
Canadian education. 

School organization and funding: 

Many provinces have been reducing the num- 
ber of school boards and enlarging their size; 
everywhere there have been budget con- 
straints as federal and provincial governments 
have attempted to reduce expenditures and 
control public debt. 

National and local levels: At the nation- 
al level, there has been greater cooperation 
among organizations. At the provincial level 
as well, more cooperation has taken place in 
matters of curriculum and general policy, shar- 
ing information and in efforts to link research, 
policy and practice. At the local level, there is 
growing interest in school-based management 
and parent involvement in school policy. 

Quality and assessment: School systems 
have been under criticism about issues related 
to standards and expectations, the perfor- 
mance of Canadian students in international 
studies of educational attainment, the teaching 
of basic skills, and the effectiveness of schooling 



12 Robtaille et al. TIMSS-Canada Report , Volume 4: Senior 
Secondary , 1998. 

13 Statistics Canada, Education Quarterly Review , vol. 4, no. 3, 
1997. 



in preparing for a changing world of work. 
There has been a general increase in the 
emphasis on evaluation and assessment, 
including the School Achievement Indicators 
Program (SAIP) of the CMEC. Standardized 
testing is also occurring at the provincial level; 
many school boards have introduced their 
own system of standards and benchmarks, and 
have been trying new methods of reporting 
progress to students and parents. 

Needs and services: Schools and school 
systems have also been attempting to be more 
inclusive and responsive to the needs of all 
students, especially those with disabilities, 
those needing special efforts in the language of 
instruction, Aboriginal students, visible 
minorities, and those needing special attention 
in order to succeed. Schools have been espe- 
cially concerned with developing programs 
and services for students at risk of leaving 
before graduating. Schools are being asked to 
expand the range of services they provide, 
including extended day and daycare facilities 
in recognition of the changing patterns of the 
work-family balance, programs of conflict res- 
olution, health, safety and tolerance. 

Technology: School systems have invest- 
ed enormous resources in providing comput- 
ers, CD-ROMs, learning software and links to 
networks and electronic learning resources. 
Some of these resources are in computer labs 
and libraries, but the trend is to have more 
computers in classrooms and workshops. 
Many schools now have their own Web page, 
often designed and maintained by students. 
The federal initiative of SchoolNet seeks to 
link all Canadian elementary and secondary 
schools in the near future. In Quebec, the 
Department of Education has undertaken a 
major initiative to network all the educational 
institutions electronically. 

Curriculum: In developing curriculum, 
efforts have been made to identify key cross- 
curricular outcomes or expectations such as lit- 
eracy and numeracy, communications, techno- 
logical competence, problem-solving and 
thinking skills, and personal/social skills. 
There is a trend to increase the rigour of core 
subjects, especially languages, mathematics 
and sciences, and to provide new curriculum 
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areas such as technology and interdisciplinary 
studies, especially at the elementary and mid- 
dle school levels. 

Second languages: Canadian schools 
have been in the forefront in the field of sec- 
ond-language instruction, pioneering a variety 
of French immersion programs. These contin- 
ue to be popular and there is a growing inter- 
est in Asian languages. 

Outcomes and work-related projects: 

Many schools are moving to a system of out- 
comes-based education, to patterns of coopera- 
tive learning and to alternative forms of assess- 
ment such as portfolios. Many secondary 
schools have put increased focus on “employa- 
bility skills” and a list of these skills has been 
developed by the Conference Board of 
Canada. Schools have established a variety of 
links with local business and industry, including 
partnerships, cooperative education projects, 
internships and work-study programs. The 
Quebec Department of Education is currently 
revising all its technical and occupational train- 
ing programs to reflect the desired skills. 

Postsecondary trends: Colleges and uni- 
versities have been moving in the direction of 
closer links with business and industry, and 
there is a growing emphasis on technical and 
professional programs. Institutions and pro- 
grams are becoming more entrepreneurial and 
competitive in their search for students and 
funds. Universities, in particular, are concerned 
about the level of funding they are receiving, 
future prospects and trends in funding, and the 
implications for the quality of teaching and 
research they will be able to provide. 

Canadian education is undergoing a period 
of important change, in its structures, finance 
and operations, as well as in its goals and 
assumptions. Although it continues to be influ- 
enced by developments elsewhere, especially 
in the United States, Canada has led the way 
in many areas of educational reform. Distinc- 
tions among schools and jurisdictions are 
becoming less pronounced as common pres- 
sures and collaboration lead to some similar 
patterns, even though provinces are respond- 
ing differently to these challenges. 



Transitions 

We have tended to think of school-to-work 
transition as the time when a person moves 
from full-time school attendance, usually in a 
secondary school or postsecondary institution, 
to full-time and permanent employment in the 
adult labour market. You quit school or you 
graduate, and you “go to work.” 




The Nature of Transition 

In Canada today, the process of transition 
is more circuitous, and the concept is more 
complex than this. Many people are mixing 
schooling and working in various patterns. 
Some people are working while they are 
attending school; others are studying while 
they are working. Some make the transition 
from school to work more than once, entering 
the labour market, going “back to school,” 
then returning to work. Some migrate from 
one learning program to another (e.g. obtain- 
ing a university degree and following it up 
with a technical program in a college). Some 
initial employment is still a transition as peo- 
ple look for a job that more closely matches 
their qualifications and interests. The passages 
are better described as school-work transitions 
than as the school-to-work transition. 

The transition from initial education to 
working life may refer to: 

• a process through which a person passes; 

• a concept or set of relationships which can be 
defined and delimited; and 

• a set of program , resources and services directed 
to those moving from full-time school to 
full-time work. 

It is not clear what should or should not 
be included in the concept of “transition,” 
when it begins and ends, how long it takes, 
what changes are taking place in the transition 
process over time, what factors make a transi- 
tion successful or unsuccessful, how we define 
a “successful” transition, how successful 
transitions are for different individuals and 
groups, and what, if anything, should or can 
be done to make the process more effective. 

To give some indications of the age when 
the transition is occurring and the length of the 
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transition, the OECD adopted the following 
definition: the transition period may be defined 
as commencing in the first year of age at which 
fewer than 75 percent of the population are in 
education, and as ending in the first year of age 
at which 50 percent of the population are in the 
work force but not in education. In Canada, the 
transition lasted from 16 to 23 years of age in 
1994, two years longer than it did in 1984 
(from 16-21 years of age). From that definition 
we can conclude that the transition period is 
longer (6 years in 1984 compared with 8 in 
1994), but we cannot conclude that the begin- 
ning of the transition period is occurring later 
(16 years old in 1984 and 1994). 14 

Various factors affect the nature, duration, 
timing and success of school-work transitions. 
These include: 

• interests, attitudes and expectations of the 
individual; 

• educational and personal preparation of the 
individual; 

• structure of the labour market; 

• real and perceived job opportunities in dif- 
ferent careers and in different locations; 

• size of the cohort in the transition phase; 

• unemployment rates for the young and for 
older workers with whom youth must com- 
pete; 

• willingness and ability of the person to relo- 
cate and to select alternative careers; and 

• availability of multiple opportunities to con- 
tinue learning throughout life. 

Importance 

School-work transitions are a major preoc- 
cupation in Canada at the present time, 
among students and parents directly involved 
in the process, and among policy makers, 
economists and educators who seek to facili- 
tate the transitions. There is a considerable 
amount of media comment on the subject, 
especially related to job prospects for young 
people, and the extent to which young people 



54 OECD, Education at a Glance: Analysis, 1996. 



are being prepared in school with the skills 
and attitudes needed in the changing job mar- 
ket. It is the subject of a growing body of 
scholarly literature, drawing from economics, 
sociology and education; many associations 
are making it a topic of conferences. 

The Conference Board of Canada has 
been influential in bringing the topic to the 
attention of educators and the public, especially 
through its efforts in school-business partner- 
ships and its publication of a list of “employa- 
bility skills” which has been widely circulated 
throughout the education community. At dif- 
ferent levels and in different ways, the 
provinces are also making efforts to bring the 
education and the labour market closer together. 

The federal government, especially 
HRDC, has drawn attention to the links 
among schooling, school retention and 
employment. At the last First Ministers’ 
Meeting, in December 1997, First Ministers 
agreed that youth employment is a national 
priority. They committed to a youth employ- 
ment action plan. The plan included these 
four objectives: 

• maintaining and improving access to educa- 
tion and skills; 

• providing more work opportunities, both 
for those making the school-work transi- 
tions, and for those who may be “at risk”; 

• helping youth adapt to an increasingly com- 
plex and changing labour market; and 

• helping youth address the social and cultural 
barriers that prevent full labour market par- 
ticipation. 

In December 1996, the SSHRC, the 
major Canadian research funding agency in 
the area, created five large-scale research net- 
works in education and training, involving 
140 researchers and 150 community organiza- 
tions and private-sector companies. The five 
networks are: Education, Training and 
Employment Research Network (led by the 
Universite du Quebec a Montreal); Network 
for the Evaluation of Education and Training 
Technologies (McMaster University in 
Hamilton); Research Network for New 
Approaches to Lifelong Learning (University 
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of Toronto); Labour Training Research 
Network (York University in Toronto); and the 
Western Education and Training Research 
Network (University of British Columbia). The 
total grant is C$5.6 million over five years. 

Many schools and school systems are 
introducing programs related to work-study, 
cooperative education and formal school-to- 
work transition programs. 

Perceptions 

There is a widely held belief among 
Canadians at the present time that school- 
work transitions are more difficult today than 
in the past. Many believe that even highly 
qualified university graduates are having diffi- 
culty obtaining appropriate employment and 
that many of the jobs formerly available to 
young people have been eliminated due to 
technology, corporate restructuring and the 
global economy. Newspaper headlines reflect 
this belief: “More bad news for young 
Canadians,” “It doesn’t pay to be young,” 
“Youth face jobless crisis.” 



over months or even years. High levels of 
unemployment in certain regions and metro- 
politan areas, and in certain occupations, are 
sometimes assumed to be characteristic of all 
regions and occupations. 

Canadians are anxious about the economy 
and jobs. In 1996, 44 percent of Canadians 
thought they could lose their job in the next 
couple of years. 15 Many of the large employ- 
ers of previous decades that used to provide a 
pool of full-time and secure jobs - govern- 
ments, the education and health care systems, 
banks, insurance and telephone companies, 
multinational corporations - are now reducing 
their staff by downsizing and outsourcing. 

There is little doubt that the large eco- 
nomic and social forces, such as new commu- 
nications and information technologies, global- 
ization of markets, NAFTA, the shift of jobs 
from secondary to tertiary sectors, and the 
restructuring of corporations, are all having 
important consequences on the nature, condi- 
tions and type of work available, and the kinds 
of skills - and attitudes - needed. 




Many ask: Are jobs becoming a scarce 
resource in our society just as more and more 
young people are graduating with higher and 
higher qualifications? Is the high unemploy- 
ment rate of older workers with experience 
making it more difficult for the young to com- 
pete? Are we producing too many educated 
young people for the market? Is the problem a 
supply problem or a demand problem? 

There are a number of reasons for these 
pessimistic perceptions. Many of today’s par- 
ents and opinion makers grew up during the 
expanding economy of the 1950s, 1960s and 
1970s, and use these decades as the benchmark 
for comparison with the 1990s. The average 
unemployment rate in Canada was under 4 per- 
cent in the mid-1960s and is almost 10 percent 
today. If one relies on a single indicator (e.g. 
youth unemployment rates) without reference 
to other indicators (e.g. labour force participa- 
tion rates, participation in higher education), a 
distorted picture of the situation can result. 
Many people generalize from anecdotal infor- 
mation about underemployed graduates send- 
ing hundreds of unsuccessful job applications 



As Betcherman and Lowe (1997) pointed 
out in their book on the future of work in 
Canada: “Canadians are anxious about their 
jobs, the economy, and their ability to cope 
with all of the pressures of a rapidly changing 
society. Whether or not the facts justify the 
high degree of anxiety that prevails, there is 
little doubt that the feeling itself is Tor real.’” 

What the Studies Suggest 

Surveys of graduates and other studies 
suggest a somewhat more optimistic picture. 

Transition patterns 

There are new mixes of school and work: 
a majority of high school students hold a part- 
time job, but the participation rate of workers 
15 to 19 years of age declined from over 70 per- 
cent in the late 1980s to 65 percent in 1995. 

Youth unemployment 

It is not a recent phenomenon that youth 
unemployment has been higher than adult 
unemployment. Youth unemployment rates 

15 Ekos Research Associates, Rethinking Government, 1996. 
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are also more sensitive to economic cycles. 
This has been consistently the case for the past 
20 years. Youth unemployment in Canada is 
1.8 times greater than for that of adults; this 
compares with 0.9 in Denmark and Germany, 
2.7 in France, 2.3 in the United States and 2.0 
in the United Kingdom. 

Educational attainment 

Surveys tell us that 85 percent of young 
people now complete secondary school. Of 
these, 40 percent go to university and another 
30 percent go to community colleges. 

The percentage of 15- to 24-year-olds 
enrolled in school full time increased from the 
early 1980s from just under 40 percent to over 
56 percent in 1996. The percentage of 18- to 
24-year-olds enrolled in full-time undergradu- 
ate programs increased from 17.6 percent in 
1981 to 28.2 percent in 1992. Women now 
account for 54 percent of full-time undergrad- 
uates and 44 percent of graduate students. 

Seventeen percent of the Canadian popu- 
lation 25 to 64 years of age has a university 
degree, making it one of the best educated 
populations among OECD countries, after the 
United States (25%), the Netherlands (22%), 
Norway and Korea (18%). It leads OECD 
countries in the percentage with postsec- 
ondary education in college or university 
(47%). 16 

Education and employment 

Level of education makes a significant dif- 
ference in the unemployment rate. In 1997, the 
unemployment rate for the population aged 15 
or over was 9.2 percent. Table 2 shows the rates 
for different educational attainments. 

In addition, the unemployment rate for 
high school graduates with further education 
and training age 22 to 24 in 1995 was 10.8 per- 
cent; for young graduates without further train- 
ing it was 12.9 percent. For high school 
leavers, the unemployment rate was 20.9 per- 
cent (17.3% for young men and 30.2 % for 
young women). 17 

16 OECD, Education at a Glance : OECD Indicators , 1997. 

17 HRDC and Statistics Canada. School Leavers Follow-up 
Survey , 1995b. 

18 Statistics Canada. 1992 Survey of 1990 Graduates. 



Table 2: Unemployment, by Educational 
Attainment (%), 1 997 





Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


9.2 


9.2 


9.2 


0-8 years of 
schooling 


15.2 


15.3 


15.1 


Some secondary 
schooling 


16.0 


15.8 


16.2 


Graduates from 
high school 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


Some postsecondary 
studies 


10.4 


10.4 


10.3 


Postsecondary 
certificate or diploma 


7.5 


7.4 


7.6 


University degree 


4.8 


4.5 


5.2 



Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, 1997. 



Two years after graduation, most of the 
postsecondary class of 1990 had full-time jobs: 
64 percent of those in trades and vocational 
programs, 76 percent in career and technical 
programs, 73 percent with bachelor’s degrees, 
75 percent with master’s degrees and 87 per- 
cent of those with a doctorate. 18 A substantial 
number of graduates also pursue further studies. 
Table 3 shows the educational and labour mar- 
ket situations of the 1990 graduates five years 
after graduation. 



Table 3: Educational and Labour Market 
Situations of 1990 Graduates in 1995 (%) 



1990 Graduates 


Trades/ 

Vocational 


College 


University 


Full-time work 


69 


78 


80 


Part-time work 


10 


11 


9 


Unemployed 


12 


6 


6 


Not in the labour 


7 


4 


5 


force 


Directly related job 


41 


44 


34 


Partly related job 


44 


48 


60 


Same employer 


41 


52 


49 


(1992 & 1995) 


Pursued other studies 


41 


47 


58 



Source: HRDC and Statistics Canada, The Class of ’90 
Revisited, 1997b. 



Earnings 

The real annual earnings of youth have 
decreased substantially since 1981, and the gap 
between real earnings for youth and for the 
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population 45 to 54 is widening. However, the 
earnings of postsecondary graduates at all lev- 
els have remained stable over the past decade, 
despite the increased number of graduates. 

Earnings as well as job prospects are 
affected by education. The median earnings of 
1990 graduates working full time, two years 
after graduation, were $23,000 for graduates of 
trade/vocational programs; $26,000 for col- 
lege graduates; and $32,000, $44,000 and 
$46,000 for bachelor, master’s and doctorate 
graduates, respectively. 

Estimated annual earnings for career and 
technical graduates (i.e. college graduates) 
ranged from $21,000 in arts to $32,000 in 
health sciences. For bachelor’s degrees, the 
range was from $23,000 in fine arts to $38,000 
in health professions; for master’s graduates, 
from $30,000 in fine arts to $52,000 in educa- 
tion; for doctorates, $35,000 in agriculture and 
biological sciences to $55,000 in education. 

Between 1992 and 1995, median salaries 
increased 14 percent for trade/vocational grad- 
uates, 10 percent for college graduates and 
15 percent for university graduates. 

Jobs 

Forty percent of youth in the labour mar- 
ket are in non-standard types of employment 
(part-time, temporary, self-employed); this is 
to an important extent a function of the 
increase in full-time enrolments in education. 



educational level for the period 1990 to 2000 
are: less than 12 years of schooling, 40 per- 
cent; 12 years of schooling, -2 percent; 13 to 
16 years of schooling, 7 percent; more than 
16 years of schooling, 55 percent. 

Projections for the next five years suggest 
a growth in the goods production sector of 
about 83,000 jobs per year and in the services 
sector of about 191,000 per year. Key indus- 
tries for job growth are expected to be trans- 
portation equipment and investment good 
industries, business services, and consumer 
service such as food and accommodation, 
amusement and recreation. Job creation will be 
lower in industries that are making strong pro- 
ductivity gains (e.g. trade) and those that rely 
on government expenditures (e.g. education). 2 ^ 

Transitions Patterns in Canada — 

Summary 

Transitions in Canada are in a process of 
constant change in response to youth aspira- 
tions and the job market, provide flexible and 
alternative pathways between education and 
work, and thus provide multiple chances and 
different opportunities. Following are some 
generalizations about the patterns of transition 
in Canada at the present time: 

♦ It is becoming more difficult to define the 
period of school-work transitions as more 
people mix education and work in a variety 
of patterns. 




In the first half of the decade, jobs requir- 
ing high school or less declined while those 
requiring postsecondary education increased. 
At the extremes, jobs for the 15 to 24 age 
group requiring only elementary schooling 
declined by over 30 percent; jobs requiring a 
university degree increased by 20 percent. 

Occupational projections for the 1990s^ 
suggest a polarization in skill levels needed for 
jobs. They claim that 55 percent of the net 
change in jobs will be in those that require 
more than 16 years of education and on-the- 
job experience. There will be a dramatic 
increase in the proportion of these highly 
skilled jobs, but a significant job growth will 
also be in jobs requiring less than 12 years of 
schooling. Estimates of the growth of jobs by 



♦ Transitions are more varied, more complex 
and more circuitous. 

♦ Following the OECD definition, the transi- 
tion period is becoming longer in Canada. 

♦ There is considerable anxiety about job 
opportunities for Canadians, especially for 
young Canadians. 

♦ The youth unemployment rate is signifi- 
cantly higher than for the adult population 
but this has been the case for some time. 

♦ The youth unemployment rate is influenced 
by economic cycles, youth labour market 



19 HRDC, COPS 1997 , 1997a. 

20 Ibid. 
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participation rates and educational partici- 
pation rates. 

• Educational aspirations of young people are 
rising and their participation rate in educa- 
tion has been increasing substantially; they 
are staying in school longer, they are less 
likely to drop out and a higher percentage 
of the age group are going on to postsec- 
ondary studies. 

• This increased educational participation of 
youth has resulted in a decline in youth 
labour market participation and an increase 
in non-standard employment for young 
people. 

• Canada has one of the best educated work 
forces among industrialized countries. 

• The greater the level of education of young 
people, the better their chances of getting a 
full-time job and the higher their salary. 

• The vast majority of postsecondary gradu- 
ates have full-time employment within two 
years of graduating. 

• Earnings of young people working full time 
reporting on a one-year basis have been 
declining in recent years, but the earnings 
of postsecondary graduates have remained 
stable over the period. 

• The majority of jobs are now and will con- 
tinue to be in the service sector, which com- 
prises many non-standard jobs. 

• Job opportunities are becoming polarized; 
the greatest areas of growth are in high-skill 
jobs requiring over 16 years of education 
and in low-skill service jobs requiring less 
than 12 years of schooling. 

• There are poor employment prospects for 
youth without postsecondary qualifications, 
especially for young women. 

• Part-time employment of youth has 
increased significantly over the past 15 years; 
the rate declines as youth move toward the 
end of the transition period. A significant 
proportion of part-time work among youth 
is involuntary. 

• Adult education and training is providing 
alternative routes of transition to the labour 



market and within it, but mainly for those 
who already possess a good initial educa- 
tion. 

♦ There is a considerable amount of work to 
be done in analysing issues around youth 
transitions and employment, and in bring- 
ing together public perceptions and 
research data. 

Responses 

In response to the difficulties facing young 
people in their transitions from schooling to 
work, federal and provincial governments, 
associations, business groups and educational 
institutions have developed a range of pro- 
grams and services to help. 

Provincial Governments 

Most governments in the 10 provinces and 
2 territories have been involved in special pro- 
grams to deal with problems of school-work 
transitions, many in collaboration with the fed- 
eral government, schools and the private sector. 

Initiatives in provinces participating in this 
study are described in detail in later sections of 
this report. 

Federal Government 

The federal government has overall 
responsibility for the Canadian economy; for 
ensuring its development and success, the sup- 
ply of capital, human resources and expertise; 
and for providing leadership and collaboration 
with other groups to maintain a dynamic job 
market. 

HRDC, formerly Employment and Immi- 
gration Canada, has sponsored a series of pro- 
jects related to lifelong learning, literacy, 
human resource development, employment 
and transitions. There are two types of pro- 
jects: programs that provide resources and ser- 
vices, and research that includes surveys and 
pilot projects. 

Youth Internship Canada is a program which 
provides young people with skills enhance- 
ment, work experience and entrepreneurial 
assistance to help them make a successful tran- 
sition to the labour market. Projects encourage 
active partnership between the private and 
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voluntary sectors, as well as with other levels 
of government. 

HRDC provides contribution funds to 
projects which offer unemployed and under- 
employed non-student youth (normally under 
age 30) work experience in their local labour 
market and in growth sectors of the economy. 
Internships take place in Canada or abroad, in 
key areas such as science and technology, 
international trade and development. This ini- 
tiative also responds to the needs of First 
Nations and Inuit youth. 

Internships are an important means by 
which to address long-term solutions to sys- 
temic impediments to successful transitions to 
the labour force. In 1997-98, more than 25,000 
Canadian youth participated in Youth Internship 
Canada initiatives, at a cost of $160 million to 
the Government of Canada. Additional funds 
toward die cost of intern salaries and project 
management are contributed by partner 
organizations. 

Youth Service Canada is the second major 
work experience program funded by Human 
Resources Development Canada. Through 
community service projects, work opportuni- 
ties are created for non-student youth (nor- 
mally under age 30) who face greater barriers 
to entering the labour market. Projects chal- 
lenge young people to invest their time, energy 
and expertise in their own communities, 
through meaningful service projects designed 
and implemented by community-based 
groups. Young people acquire valuable work 
and life skills while gaining a sense of accom- 
plishment and attachment to their community. 
In 1997-98, more than 5,000 youth partici- 
pated in Youth Service Canada, at a cost of 
$50 million. 

Summer Student Job Action is a program 
which creates summer work experiences for 
secondary and post-secondary students. It is a 
program undertaken in partnership with the 
private and non-profit sectors, and helps stu- 
dents in a variety of ways, including: wage 
subsidies to employers; interest-free business 
loans to students; promotional activities; and 
information. In 1997-98, 63,650 students par- 
ticipated in the program, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $123 million. 



HRDC also contributes to successful 
labour market transitions through the Youth 
Information Initiative . It provides labour market 
and education/ career-planning information to 
youth, funds activities that heighten awareness 
and promotes action on youth employment 
issues. Its products and services include: the 
Youth Resource Network Website (a single access 
point for work experience, labour market, 
education and career information) at 
www.youth.ca; the Youth Info Line (a toll-free, 
bilingual information line on all Government 
of Canada youth initiatives); Youth Link (an 
annually undated compendium of information 
on a wide range of youth programs, services 
and resources); Youth Info Fairs (exhibits to 
inform youth about Government of Canada 
youth resources, programs and services); and 
Youth Awareness Initiatives (funding to help 
organizations raise awareness about youth 
employment-related issues). 

The federal government has also support- 
ed projects in cooperation with provincial gov- 
ernments, for example, in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 




The Applied Research Branch of HRDC 
has sponsored research projects, based on sur- 
veys, including the National Graduates Surveys 
which have been conducted regularly since 
the early 1980s; the School Leavers Surveys ; a 
new Youth in Transition Survey (now being 
developed); and the Adult Education and 
Training Survey . The Applied Research Branch 
participates in various OECD coordinated sur- 
veys, notably the 1996 International Adult 
Literacy Survey (IALS). It has also sponsored 
a number of research and consultation papers 
by scholars on issues and literature reviews 
related to school-work transitions. 

The Job Search service on the HRDC 
Website offers information on careers in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Industry Canada’s National Graduate 
Register (NGR) is an on-line employment cen- 
tre where Canada’s students and recent gradu- 
ates can post their resumes at no charge. Once 
posted, the resumes are matched with poten- 
tial employers looking for new recruits. To 
date, more than 25,000 resumes have been 
matched with various companies. 
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Industry Canada also offers the Student 
Connection Program. This program equips stu- 
dents with valuable entrepreneurial work 
experience by teaching managers of small- 
and medium-sized businesses how to use the 
Internet to gain a competitive advantage. The 
program has enriched more than 2,100 stu- 
dents with valuable work experience and 
more than 25,000 managers have been trained 
on how to use the information highway for the 
good of their enterprises. In addition, 26 per- 
cent of the program’s student trainers have 
been offered jobs by clients they met through 
the program. 

Industry Canada’s Computers for Schools 
program is another initiative achieving two 
important objectives. The program, with help 
from sponsors like Telephone Pioneers, col- 
lects computers donated by public- and private- 
sector sources and delivers them to schools 
and libraries throughout Canada. Before the 
computers get to Canadian classrooms, 
though, they are inspected, repaired, tested 
and upgraded at 48 refurbishment centres 
located across the country by volunteers of the 
Telephone Pioneers and by young people 
employed by Computers for Schools’ 
Technical Work Experience Program. Already, 
some 200 young people have gained work 
experience in a field bound to explode as the 
information-based economy intensifies. 

Associations 

A number of national and provincial asso- 
ciations are addressing the issue of transitions 
through their conferences and publications. 
One example is the work of the Canadian 
Youth Foundation. Another involves the 
Canadian Vocational Association, a grouping 
of educators at the secondary, community 
college and adult education levels, which held 
a conference in 1995 and published the 
proceedings with the tide Transitions: School to 
Work to Lifelong Learning. The Association is 
also working with HRDC on a project called 
The Canadian Restructured School Plan , which is 
testing the feasibility of reorganizing sec- 
ondary schools around the principles of learn- 
er guides, outcomes-based education, mastery 
learning, individualized instruction, flexible 
entry and exit, and use of technology. The 



results of this project can provide useful infor- 
mation to the provinces. 

The Canadian School Boards Association, 
which represents school boards and trustees 
across Canada, has prepared a proposal on 
technological education to develop curriculum 
support materials in technological education, 
emphasizing application -based learning related 
to the workplace and further education. 

Business 

The Canadian business community has 
become increasingly involved in the issue of 
school-work transitions and in the preparation 
of young people for the world of work. The 
Conference Board of Canada has provided 
leadership by sponsoring school-business part- 
nerships and an annual business-education 
national conference. It also encourages the 
business community to become more involved 
in the field of education. 

Individual businesses and industries at the 
local level are collaborating with schools in 
providing a variety of partnerships and work- 
study programs. 

At provincial and local levels, corpora- 
tions have responded to schools for requests of 
partnerships and sometimes have established 
or supported special programs for “at-risk” stu- 
dents, offering them skills related to filling out 
applications, preparing a resume, presenting 
themselves in an interview and searching for jobs. 

The national business community is also 
working with the federal government to sup- 
port school-work transitions. HRDC’s SPI 
brings together employers, employees, educa- 
tors, trainers, governments and other stake- 
holders in a national sector to analyse and 
address cooperatively the human resource 
issues facing the sector over the long term. 
Their solutions, systemic in nature, often 
involve developing and implementing curricu- 
la for secondary schools and colleges to ensure 
that youth learn skills which are relevant to the 
needs of industry, especially small- and medi- 
um-sized enterprises (SMEs). National occupa- 
tional standards, which describe what people 
must know and be able to do on the job, are 
also developed by sectoral partners. National 
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occupational standards are often the “common 
language” used to facilitate the development of 
curricula and other training programs. 

Institutions 

Educational institutions, especially those at 
the secondary and community college levels, 
offer a variety of programs, resources and ser- 
vices directly or indirectly related to school- 
work transitions and to categories of students 
who may experience special difficulty finding 
employment. 

School-business partnerships 

Partnerships refer to a wide range of rela- 
tionships between educational institutions and 
the world of business and industry. They range 
from sponsorship of an elementary school sci- 
ence fair by a pharmaceutical company to an 
endowed university chair in electrical engi- 
neering by a telecommunications giant. Many 
secondary schools, departments in community 
colleges and professional faculties in universi- 
ties are actively cultivating partnerships with 
business. 

The benefits for the institution and its stu- 
dents may include grants, scholarships and 
awards to deserving students and educators; 
funding of special projects; loan or gift of 
equipment (often computers and equipment 
for a technology laboratory); opening of the 
industry to field trips by students; providing 
expertise to the school in the form of special- 
ists from the industry; teacher sabbaticals in 
industry; curriculum support in specific areas 
such as technical education, science and career 
programs; and a role for members of the busi- 
ness community as mentors for gifted students 
and for those needing special individual help 
because they are at risk of losing interest in 
school. 

The business community is becoming 
increasingly involved in teacher inservice pro- 
jects to provide knowledge about what is used 
in the workplace, and to assist teachers to pro- 
vide more relevant and credible learning 
experiences for their students. 

In some cases, the partnerships lead to 
limited work-study programs or internships 
in the business and to part-time student 



employment while they are studying or even 
full-time employment after they graduate. 
However, few partnerships have job place- 
ment as one of their goals. 

Targeted programs 

Some programs are targeted to specific 
groups: students at risk of leaving school or 
failing a year; teen mothers; Aboriginal youth; 
visible minorities; young women interested in 
mathematics, science and technology careers; 
students who have physical or intellectual dis- 
abilities; those who have low levels of literacy; 
those not fluent in English or French; and those 
who have left school without marketable skills. 




Vocational programs 

Many secondary schools offer vocational 
programs in traditional occupations such as 
business and commerce, metal work, carpen- 
try, electricity, electronics, printing, automo- 
tive repair, cooking, hairdressing and similar 
trades. The number and range of such courses 
at the secondary level has declined in the past 
30 years, due to declining enrolments, changes 
in the skill and technological requirements of 
the trades, limited job opportunities, the obso- 
lescence of equipment and techniques in many 
schools, rising aspirations for postsecondary 
studies, and the tendency to move many voca- 
tional programs into postsecondary institutions. 

The vocational programs that do continue 
at the secondary level and in private institu- 
tions tend to have small enrolments, be closely 
linked with the industry sector, and have a 
good rate of placing qualified students in jobs. 

Technology and career programs 

Technology and career programs are 
offered at the community college level and to 
select students at the secondary level. They are 
usually demanding programs with high admis- 
sion standards, especially in science and math- 
ematics, and they lead to specialized careers in 
such fields as business management and 
administration, scientific and computer tech- 
nologies, health- related technologies, industrial 
processing, fitness, recreation and sports. 

These programs typically involve close 
ties between the educational institution and 
industry, internships and work-study programs 
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for students, and relatively well-defined and 
successful transitions to careers. It is not 
uncommon for university graduates to “go 
back” to a community college for a technical 
program after their academic studies. 

Professional programs 

Professional programs are normally uni- 
versity-based and involve admission to a pro- 
fessional corporation, often with a qualifying 
examination separate from the university 
degree. For many years, law, medicine, den- 
tistry and engineering have been the models 
of career-oriented programs and smooth edu- 
cation-career transitions. There have usually 
been close links between the training program 
and the professional corporation, often 
through accrediting procedures. 

Other professional programs prepare 
teachers, accountants, business and public 
administrators, social workers and ministers of 
religion. Most master’s and PhD training is 
also professional, providing skills and prepar- 
ing candidates for careers in postsecondary 
teaching, research and specialized professional 
practice such as psychology and economics. 

Typically, such programs are selective, 
linked to practice, involve some form of 
internship, and are sensitive to the job market 
for graduates (though this last feature has been 
less common in the Fields of teaching and law 
since the market for graduates is not so clearly 
defined as in other areas). 

Because many of these professions depend 
directly or indirectly on public funding (e.g. 
civil service, teaching, medicine, social work, 
some aspects of law) or on the economic vitali- 
ty in a region (e.g. management and civil engi- 
neering), the transition from education and 
training to a secure and rewarding career is 
not always as brief, easy and successful as it 
used to be in the past. 

Entrepreneurship 

Over the past few years, there has been 
an increase in programs that help students 
to become more enterprising and innova- 
tive, and to recognize that entrepreneurship 
offers a viable career option, especially in 



self-employment or for small- and medium- 
sized businesses. 

School-based enterprises 

Some secondary and postsecondary insti- 
tutions have officially sponsored school-based 
enterprises, often operated by student associa- 
tions. This approach is especially common in 
French-language institutions. These enterprises 
usually involve such activities as a credit 
union, restaurant or cafeteria, equipment 
repair (auto, computer, electronic equipment), 
selling arts and crafts made by students, or 
community services (temporary help, child 
care or social services). 

The purpose of these enterprises is to raise 
money for school activities and to give stu- 
dents experience in operating a business. 
There is usually teacher guidance but students 
are involved in all aspects of the enterprise, 
from accounting and marketing to sales and 
production. 

Work-study and cooperative education 
programs 

There is growing interest in a range of 
work-study and cooperative education pro- 
grams. These may involve limited experience 
in a business or industry, job shadowing or 
part-time work for a few hours, or they may 
involve extensive internships. The involve- 
ment of the employer is usually voluntary and 
students are not remunerated for their work, 
though in some cases like medical internships 
and trade apprenticeships, there is payment. 

The purpose of some of these programs is 
to familiarize students with the world of work 
and to underline the importance of acquiring 
skills and proper work habits. Such programs 
are really part of the student’s general educa- 
tion. Other programs have more specific pur- 
poses to give students in training an authentic 
context in which to practise their skills and 
become socialized to their career culture. 

Generic skills 

Many provincial departments of educa- 
tion, secondary schools and community col- 
leges have been identifying cross-curricular 
skills, largely (but not exclusively) with an eye 
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to work preparation. This has been prompted 
by business pressures to make education more 
relevant. 

These cross-curricular skills usually 
involve academic skills centred on thinking 
and problem solving; communication skills 
involving literacy, numeracy and computer 
competencies; and personal skills (more prop- 
erly attitudes) such as teamwork, initiative, 
social relations, entrepreneurship and a posi- 
tive attitude to lifelong learning. Some of these 
skills like problem solving and ability to read 
and write are embedded in specific curriculum 
areas such as mathematics, social sciences and 
languages; others such as computer competencies 
may involve many areas of the curriculum. 
Still others, like social relations and attitudes 
toward learning, are more rooted in the cul- 
ture of the school, how teaching and learning 
are organized and the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the school. 

It is not always clear what these “generic” 
skills really mean, what standards of perfor- 
mance should be expected, how and when 
they should be assessed, and how they are best 
taught - as independent elements or functions 
of other forms of learning. But they are widely 
recognized as being important. 

HRDC is researching the essential skills 
needed in many occupations in the Canadian 
economy. This research will help employers 
and trainers identify the generic skills that 
form the foundation for general and advanced 
occupational learning. Profiles of generic skills, 
based on the National Occupational 
Classification (NOC), can influence the learn- 
ing system to smooth school-work transitions 
and enable increased mobility of labour. Prior 
learning assessment and recognition (PLAR) 
can also be used by employers to determine 
the competencies of their work forces in these 
generic skills. 

In addition, HRDC is supporting the 
development of measurement instruments to 
measure skills and achievement through IALS, 
the International Lifeskills Survey (ILLS), 
TIMSS and SAIP. 



Applied academics and tech-prep 

There is growing recognition that, in the 
knowledge economy, the traditional distinc- 
tions between academic education and voca- 
tional training are beginning to dissolve. This 
is leading to an increase in the academic “con- 
tent” of vocational programs (communication, 
scientific knowledge, thinking) and to a com- 
parable interest in the applications of academ- 
ic programs in such areas as reading for com- 
prehension, providing clear written and oral 
instruction, applying mathematical and scien- 
tific principles to practical problems, and link- 
ing such areas as art and design, writing style 
and hypertext, economics and cost estimates, 
communication and marketing. 

Some institutions are giving courses in 
“applied academics,” special courses in 
English, second language, mathematics, social 
sciences, physical sciences and fine arts which 
deal with issues in various careers or career 
clusters such as computer technology, comput- 
er-aided design and industrial processes. 
These applied academic courses are usually 
given concurrently with skill courses. Another 
approach is “tech-prep,” linking academic and 
career courses in senior secondary school with 
advanced courses in community colleges, 
involving joint planning by secondary and 
postsecondary staffs and often advance place- 
ment of secondary students in community college 
courses not normally available in high school. 




Career information and counselling 

It is widely recognized that young people 
beginning the first phase of transition from 
school to work need good, accurate, up-to- 
date, relevant and accessible information 
about career options - nature of the work, 
skills required, training programs and job 
prospects, This is especially important for stu- 
dents planning to move directly from sec- 
ondary school to work, and for certain cate- 
gories of students who may have limited 
knowledge of the job market or limited aspira- 
tions and initiative. 

Career information is increasingly com- 
puterized through human resources centres 
and the job search facility on the HRDC 
Website. But many students also need individ- 
ual counselling by professionals familiar with 
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their abilities and interests and with the job 
market. These may be guidance counsellors in 
schools, job counsellors in employment cen- 
tres, or teachers and workers in different 
career fields. 

Mentoring 

Interest is increasing in providing mentors 
to young people, usually people outside the 
institution who can establish a personal bond 
with a young person, provide a role model, 
and give academic or career guidance and 
assistance. Many young people, especially 
those who are at risk, who come from dysfunc- 
tional or disadvantaged environments or who 
have special problems, have few opportunities 
to establish a one-on-one relationship with a 
mature and successful adult. Other young peo- 
ple may have special interests and gifts that 
require nurturing by someone like themselves. 
Mentoring is usually one of a cluster of ser- 
vices made available to students in a period of 
transition, especially toward the end of sec- 
ondary school. 

Apprenticeship in Canada 

In Canada, the term “apprentice” usually 
refers to apprentices as defined under provin- 
cial and territorial acts and regulations govern- 
ing the trades. Apprenticeship regulations 
establish minimum wages and working condi- 
tions and set training standards for what are 
called the designated trades. Apprenticeship 
training combines school and work. In some 
cases, apprentices receive credit for prior 
training and work experience. 

From the mid-1960s to recently, the feder- 
al government paid classroom training costs, 
including income support. Employers provid- 
ed employment and on-the-job training to 
apprentices and the respective provincial and 
territorial governments administered the pro- 
gram. With new federal-provincial labour mar- 
ket agreements, the federal role is shifting to 
the support of program infrastructure, such as 
standards, examinations, labour market infor- 
mation and support of national advisory bodies. 



In 1995, the number of apprentices regis- 
tered in these trades was about 130,000, down 
from 160,000 in 1990. Hundreds of different 
trades have been designated as apprenticed 
trades in one jurisdiction or another. 
Interprovincial standards have been estab- 
lished for 44 trades under the Interprovincial 
Standards Program. 

In trades such as automobile mechanics or 
construction electricians, apprenticeship train- 
ing is compulsory in most jurisdictions. In 
these jurisdictions, only licensed tradespeople 
and registered apprentices can work in these 
trades. While there are many designated 
trades, the bulk of apprenticeship training 
takes place in relatively few - principally, con- 
struction trades, mechanical and electrical 
industrial trades, hairdressing and baking. 

The results of the National Apprenticed 
Trades Survey show very clearly that appren- 
ticeship in Canada is not a school-to-work pro- 
gram for high school students in the manner of 
German apprenticeship. In Canada, the aver- 
age time that lapses after leaving high school 
and registering as an apprentice is eight years. 
The most commonly given reason for this 
duration was that the respondents already had 
a good job before entering the program. Over 
one half of apprentices had three or more jobs 
before entering. In addition, the average age 
of an apprentice at the time of entering the 
program was 27 Over 45 percent had finished 
high school and 11 percent had finished a 
community college program. 

Some jurisdictions have linked high school 
directly with formal apprenticeship. Ontario 
established the School-to-Work Apprenticeship 
Program, and Alberta, the Registered 
Apprenticeship Program. Although successful, 
these programs comprise only a small portion 
of apprenticeship. High school students face 
competition from more experienced and more 
highly educated workers. The apprenticeship 
wages in Canada are high in comparison to 
Germany. It is also not clear that high schools 
have the flexibility to accommodate the hours 
of work required in apprenticeship. 21 



21 Stoll and Baignee, The National Apprenticed Trades Survey , 
1997 . 
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Observations 

• Many resources and services are available 
for those in school-work transitions. 

• Many stakeholders are involved: govern- 
ments, parents, business, the community, 
the education system and education institu- 
tions. 

• The importance and problematic nature of 
school-work transitions is widely recog- 
nized, especially for the young and those 
with limited educational attainment. 

• There is no single approach that has been 
identified as both necessary and sufficient to 
deal with the challenges young people face. 

• Because there are many variations of transi- 
tion, important regional and sector differ- 
ences in employment, and a great diversity 
in the needs and aspirations of young peo- 
ple, a variety of approaches is necessary. 

• A stronger knowledge base, including more 
and better research and evaluation, would 
help build policies and practices. 



out that we do not know very much about the 
effectiveness of transition programs and services 
and their effects on the working life of their 
clients . 22 

There are many unanswered questions 
which researchers and policy makers must 
address if policies and practices for transitions 
are to be enlightened and effective - questions 
about the educational and labour market 
choice of Canadian youth, about employment 
patterns of youth and their outcomes, about 
the individual consequences of unsuccessful 
school-work transitions, about employability 
skills and how they are acquired, and about 
the effectiveness of the variety of new school- 
based programs intended to improve school- 
work transitions for youth . 23 

Questions are also being asked about pos- 
sible links between problems or risk factors in 
early childhood (e.g. single-parent family, low 
socio-economic status, parental attitude to edu- 
cation, elementary school failure), the chances 
of leaving school before graduating, and a suc- 
cessful transition to the world of work. 




Issues and Concerns 

There is much we need to know about the 
processes of transitions and about the effec- 
tiveness of our programs to improve the 
processes. A study by the Social Research and 
Demonstration Corporation (SRDC) points 



22 Social Research and Demonstration Corporation, 
Evaluating the Effectiveness of Employment-related Programs 
and Services for Youths 1996. 

23 Krahn, School- Work Transitions , 1996. 
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2. TRANSITION IN NOVA 
SCOTIA - CASE STUDY 

Context 

Like many other jurisdictions, Nova 
Scotia is facing significant changes in its econ- 
omy with a decline in traditional manufactur- 
ing, processing and resource sector jobs. For 
more than 200 years, the sea has played an 
integral role in the economy of the province. 
It was the abundant fishery that drew settlers 
to the area. Nova Scotia is still the leading fish- 
ing province in Canada, with an annual land- 
ed value of approximately $450 million, 
equating to a market value of some $800 mil- 
lion. The industry is the main employer in 
many regions of the province and drives the 
economies of our coastal communities. 

Agri-food products from Nova Scotia 
farms are exported to over 60 countries, as 
well as the other Canadian provinces. Nova 
Scotia’s highly specialized commercial agricul- 
ture industry has an annual farm gate value of 
over $350 million. Total employment in agri- 
culture, including operator, family and hired 
labour, is the equivalent of 7,000 person years. 

The forestry industry provides more than 

6.000 direct jobs and employs an estimated 

13.000 indirectly. Forestry-related shipments 
total approximately $700 million annually, 
accounting for about 24 percent of the 
province’s exports to international destina- 
tions. 

Nova Scotia’s varied mineral and energy 
resources, and related manufacturing, provide 
a substantial input to the province’s economy. 
Exploration for oil and gas has been diligently 
pursued for a number of years in both the off- 
shore and onshore areas of the province. More 
than 120 offshore wells have been drilled since 
1967, resulting in considerable oil reserves 
concentrated in the vicinity of Sable Island. 

Tourism has a significant economic impact 
on the province’s economy. Total tourism 
receipts in 1993 exceeded $800 million, with 
the industry generating over 33,000 direct and 
spin-off jobs. 



Nova Scotia also serves as an important 
transportation and trade gateway. The Port of 
Halifax, with its deep-water harbour and two 
modern container terminals, is capable of 
accommodating the largest container ships 
which regularly ply between the port and 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East, 
the Caribbean and Australia. 

Nova Scotia is rapidly becoming a nation- 
al and international leader in information tech- 
nology. Over 100 companies and more than 

6,000 people are employed in computer hard- 
ware and software production, marine com- 
munications, geomatics and telecommunica- 
tions. Total revenue from this sector exceeded 
$750 million in 1993, with an average annual 
growth rate of 20 percent. In 1996, Nova 
Scotians had the highest per capita use of the 
Internet in North America, with Internet 
access available in most communities across 
the province. 

More than 2,000 manufacturers, many 
located in the almost 50 industrial parks across 
the province, produce everything from aircraft 
and automobile parts, electrical and electronic 
equipment, to carpeting, chemicals and sport 
and leisure equipment. 

Employment 

The largest employment occurs in the 
community, business and personal services 
sector (112,100 in 1993) with the public admin- 
istration sector as the next largest employer 
(63,900 in 1993). Retail trade (52,200) and 
manufacturing (39,500) are also large employ- 
ers. The largest non-government employers 
are in manufacturing, banking, insurance, 
power and communication. Personal income 
per capita in 1996 was $19,097 while the aver- 
age household income was $38,317. Table 4 
outlines the labour force and employment sta- 
tistics for 1997. 

Age and Employment 

The Nova Scotia economy, as in other 
parts of Canada, exhibits both seasonal fluctu- 
ations and long-term trends in employment. 
The province’s unemployment rates for four 
age categories (as well as the overall rate) for 
the past 11 years, as calculated by Statistics 
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Table 4: Nova Scotia Employment Statistics, 
1997 



Population 


735,500 


Labour force 


440,600 


Employed 


385,000 


Unemployed 


55,600 


Unemployment rate 


12.6% 


Participation rate 


59.9% 



Adapted from: Nova Scotia Facts at a Glance, 1997, 
Department of Finance, Statistics Division. 



Canada, can be found in Figure 1, The dark 
trend line gives the overall unemployment 
rate, revealing the seasonal fluctuations and 
long-term trends. Seasonally, as expected, 
unemployment is highest in the winter and 
lowest in the summer. 

The long-term unemployment trends are 
demarcated by three time periods. The first 
time period, from 1987 to 1990, shows a 
declining unemployment rate, with summer 



rates dropping below 10 percent. From that 
point until the spring of 1994, the unemploy- 
ment rate kept climbing, surpassing 15 percent 
in the spring of 1993. Since then, the unem- 
ployment rate has again been declining, but 
not to the levels found in 1989 and 1990. The 
national unemployment rates for 1989-90 
were 7.5 and 8.1 percent, respectively, and the 
provincial unemployment rates for the same 
period were 9.9 and 10.6 percent, respectively. 

It is well known that the employment con- 
text for youth has not been very positive 
recently. As Figure 1 shows, youth unemploy- 
ment rates are consistently higher than adult 
rates. The unemployment rates for the four 
age groups fall consistently either above (the 
youth groups) or below (the adult groups) this 
overall rate. There is not a single exception to 
this pattern. The employment rates for both 
the 15- to 19-year-olds and 20- to 24-year-olds 
are always higher than the average, and the 
unemployment rates for adults is always lower 
than the average. 



Figure I: Nova Scotia Unemployment Rates, 1987-1997, by Age Group 




////////// 



Yoor 

Source: Statistics Canada unpublished Labour Force Sun/ey data (three-month moving averages). 
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A second point to notice is the variability 
of youth unemployment rates. The valleys and 
the peaks fluctuate substantially more than 
those of their adult counterparts. Such fluctua- 
tion may represent another form of youth vul- 
nerability in the labour market: they are the 
last hired and first fired. The fluctuations in 
youth unemployment suggest that their 
employment is frequently seasonal and short 
term. 



available at a number of the province’s institu- 
tions. Nova Scotia has also been acknowl- 
edged as a leader in offshore and oceano- 
graphic research, due to the work conducted 
at the Nova Scotia Research Foundation, 
Dalhousie University and the Bedford Institute 
of Oceanography. Worldwide recognition has 
also been focused on the medical advances 
achieved in Nova Scotia, particularly multi- 
organ transplants and cardiology research. 




In short, the labour market picture for 
young people indicates high unemployment 
rates and low security. 

Region and Employment 

The employment prospects in Nova Scotia 
also vary by region. For example, proximity to 
Halifax, the capital of the province and its 
largest city, increases employment possibilities. 

A comparison of youth unemployment 
rates in the four reporting sub-regions in 
which the Nova Scotia School-to-Work project 
is located reveals clearly the disparate youth 
employment opportunities. This is oudined in 
more detail under the “School-to-Work 
Transition Research Project” section. 

Institutional Framework 

In Nova Scotia, free public education 
through the elementary/secondary school sys- 
tem is offered to all students, without excep- 
tion, from ages 5 to 21. Education is compulso- 
ry between the ages of 6 and 16. The province 
has six Anglophone regional school boards 
and one provincial francophone school board. 
There are 472 schools in the province, with a 
school population of 163,941 from primary to 
Grade 12. 

The Nova Scotia Community College sys- 
tem comprises 14 campuses located through- 
out the province. Community colleges provide 
education and training programs in the trades, 
technical, technological and applied arts fields. 
In addition, the College de l’Acadie provides a 
technology-based delivery system serving 
French-speaking college students throughout 
the province. 

The province’s 11 universities offer degrees 
in many disciplines; specialized training is 



Clarification of the Transition 
Concept 

The Nova Scotia Department of Education 
and Culture’s vision of an educated person is 
that of a competent, confident learner able to 
think critically and participate fully in a demo- 
cratic society and in a lifetime of meaningful 
work. A sound education provided in partner- 
ship with the home and the community forms 
the basis for students to become healthy and 
caring persons, having a respect for self and 
others and a desire to contribute to society as 
productive citizens. 

The Department recognizes that funda- 
mental changes are occurring in the world. 
The economy is becoming more diversified 
and is placing a greater emphasis on informa- 
tion-based enterprises, global competitiveness 
and sustainable development. To function suc- 
cessfully in this changing environment, all chil- 
dren in Nova Scotia need a broad-based, qual- 
ity education which prepares them for a 
changing environment. 

The challenge of education for the 1990s 
and into the next century is to offer a school 
experience that will provide students with 
opportunities to develop those understandings, 
skills and attitudes necessary to develop into 
lifelong learners capable of identifying and 
solving problems and dealing with change. To 
respond to this, a new transition framework 
needs to be developed. The approach must be 
flexible enough to address the needs of stu- 
dents as they progress through the school system 
and ensure that they meet core educational 
requirements. At the same time, it must prepare 
them for ongoing changes in the workplace. 
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Transition programs do not necessarily 
lead directly to employment. While providing 
an orientation to the workplace and some spe- 
cific job-related skills, they also may set the 
stage for further education and training which 
will follow Grade 12 (considered to be the end 
of the public school education program). 
Public school education in Nova Scotia has 
two major goals: to help all students develop 
to their full potential cognitively, affectively, 
physically and socially; and to help all stu- 
dents acquire the knowledge, attitudes and 
skills necessary for them to continue as think- 
ing, learning, physically active, valued mem- 
bers of society. The school-to-work component 
of this program assists students to make 
informed decisions about their career future and to 
take the next step in acquiring the knowledge 
and skills they will require in the workplace. 

Transition programs allow students to 
enhance and apply, in real-life contexts, 
knowledge, skills and attitudes acquired 
through course work in school. They improve 
students’ understanding of employment 
requirements and the links between the skills 
and knowledge they are acquiring in school 
and their future plans. These experiences also 
help students to develop employability skills, 
including academic, personal management 
and teamwork skills in addition to specific 
occupational skills and labour market knowl- 
edge and understanding. This is particularly 
beneficial in today’s rapidly changing economy. 

Concerns about the Transition 
Process and Outcomes 

Over the past 15 years, some dramatic 
changes have occurred in both the population 
and die flow through the education system. As 
the first row of Table 5 shows, 163,941 students 
in Nova Scotia were enrolled in 461 schools 
and were taught by 9,384.3 full-time equiva- 
lent teachers in the 1996-97 school year. Over 
the past decade and a half, each of these fig- 
ures has shown a steady decline. Between 
1982 and 1996, enrolments dropped by 



1 The 1995 School Leavers Follow-up Survey shows that 
among youth who were high school leavers as of 1991, 
25 percent returned to high school and had obtained their 
diploma by 1995. 



approximately 9 percent, schools by approxi- 
mately 21 percent and full-time equivalent 
teachers by 13.5 percent. 

Between 1982 and 1995, about 20 percent 
more students enrolled in Grade 12 and gradu- 
ated. Currendy, about three in every four eligi- 
ble students graduate. The rate of withdrawal 
from high school has shown a very modest 
increase from about 9 percent to about 1 1 per- 
cent over the past decade and a half. There 
are two dips in the rates, one occurring in 
1986-87, the other in 1991-92. These are two 
of the years in which the Nova Scotia econo- 
my was in a downturn. This suggests that to 
some extent school leaving is a function of the 
economy, with higher withdrawal rates during 
periods of economic recovery and lower with- 
drawal rates during economic stagnation. It 
should also be noted that some of those who 
initially withdraw will return at a later date to 
complete secondary education. 1 

The increase in graduation rates is also 
reflected in the fact that the vast majority of 
students stay in school until Grade 12 or 
approximately age 18, despite compulsory 
school age being 16. The traditional secondary 
education system was designed to meet the 
needs of a smaller number of students who 
stayed in school through Grade 12, specifically 
because they intended to go on to postsec- 
ondary education. Academic courses were 
provided which specifically met university and 
college entrance requirements. However, the 
needs of other students who go directly to the 
workplace or to job-training programs have 
not been as well served in secondary schools. 
In addition, the changing needs of the work- 
place required that both postsecondary bound 
students and those bound directly for the 
workplace receive better information about 
career options and new knowledge and skills 
related to a changing economy. 
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Table 5: 


Selected Nova Scotia Educational Indicators, 1987-1997 




Year 


Enrolments 


No. of 


FTE* 


Pupil: 


Class Size 


Withdrawal 


Graduation 






Schools 


Teachers 


Teacher 


(senior high) 




Rate 










Ratio 








1996-97 


163,941 


461 


9,384.3 


17.5 


24.0 






1995-96 


164,020 


472 


9,356.1 


17.5 


24.0 


10.9 


74.9 


1994-95 


164,433 


473 


9,623.5 


17.1 


23.3 


11.9 


76.1 


1993-94 


165,890 


479 


10,120.7 


16.4 


23.6 


12.6 


75.6 


1992-93 


166,112 


487 


10,099.6 


16.4 


23.6 


12.3 


73.2 


1991-92 


165,424 


492 


10,372.3 


15.9 


22.8 


9.7 


70.6 


1990-91 


165,739 


500 


10,417.4 


15.9 


22.5 


12.1 


67.0 


1989-90 


166,279 


519 


10,611.8 


15.7 


22.5 


10.7 


65.7 


1988-89 


167,596 


529 


10,590.4 


15.8 


22.6 


11.1 


64.8 


1987-88 


169,478 


532 


10,450.9 


16.2 


23.2 


10.4 


62.2 


Source: Nova Scotia Department of Education and Culture. 
*FTE - full-time equivalent. 



Changing Expectations and 
Objectives 

In 1996, the Department of Education and 
Culture initiated discussions around possible 
changes to the Public School Program. The gen- 
eral consensus was that the program and 
course offerings in schools addressed the 
needs of students for strong academic courses 
which meet university and college entrance 
requirements. However, the needs of other 
students going directly to the workplace or 
other postsecondary education destinations 
were not so well served. The issue that faced 
the Department was how to enhance the senior 
high school program to ensure that the range 
of programming, strategies and structures pro- 
vided the diversity of experience necessary to 
accommodate the learning needs of all senior 
high students. 

A particular challenge is to achieve the right 
balance between course offerings that enable 
students to meet compulsory credit require- 
ments for graduation and course options that 
allow students to individualize their programs 
to reflect their interests, needs, abilities, apti- 
tudes and learning goals. It is also important 
that course options be available which will 
invite early school leavers to return to school 
and that these options support them in their 
efforts to complete public school education. 

To respond, the Department needed to 
develop expanded course options that would provide 



a framework for students to apply the knowl- 
edge, skills and attitudes they acquired in aca- 
demic studies to relevant home, workplace 
and other community contexts. Some of this 
programming needed to be designed to help 
students learn the practical skills they need for 
meaningful participation in the community 
and the workplace. Some needed to provide 
opportunities for all students to gain the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes they will need 
to meet the demands of a highly complex 
world of work and lifelong learning. 

The Department is currently working 
direcdy with school boards in developing and 
implementing a number of new courses which 
will appeal to a wide variety of high school 
students and assist them in making connec- 
tions among school, the community and the 
workplace. Some courses under development 
are as diverse as Marine Physiography, Entre- 
preneurship, Visual Arts, Tourism, Design in 
Landscaping and Robotics and are character- 
ized by the following features: 

• a strong applied focus with an emphasis on 
integrating, applying and reinforcing the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes developed in 
other courses; 

• a strong focus on refining career-planning 
skills with a futures orientation which 
invites students to explore a range of path- 
ways from school; 
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• a strong connection to labour market 
opportunities with a focus on enhancing 
students’ employability skills — academic 
skills, social and teamwork skills, technolog- 
ical skills, and personal skills such as 
responsibility, adaptability and positive atti- 
tudes; 

• a strong connection with the community 
and workplace with a focus on using real- 
world community and workplace problems 
and situations as practical contexts for the 
application of knowledge and skills and for 
further learning; 

• a strong focus on “hands-on” learning expe- 
riences, including experience with a range 
of technologies; and 

• a flexible design framework comprising 
learning modules, each involving 25 to 30 
hours of scheduled time (four learning mod- 
ules constituting a full credit and two consti- 
tuting a 1/2 credit). 

As a complement to these new courses, 
the Department has also initiated a number of 
community-based education initiatives. These per- 
mit the expansion of learning opportunities for 
students by bringing the community into the 
school and placing students in the community 
as part of their studies. Community-based edu- 
cation in Nova Scotia includes cooperative 
education, school-to-work transition, work 
experience and job-shadowing programs. 

Co-operative education refers to community- 
based experiential learning undertaken by a 
senior high school student taken in conjunc- 
tion with a high school course. It integrates 
community-based experiences with in-school 
instruction in a provincial or locally developed 
and approved course. 

School-to-work transition refers to communi- 
ty-based experiential learning undertaken by a 
senior high school student which includes in- 
school instruction combined with a communi- 
ty-based experience. The program develops 
outcomes related to skills which are transfer- 
able from one occupation to another but not 
specific to a set of skills or knowledge taught 
in schools. 



Work experience is defined as community- 
based experiential learning of either long- or 
short-term duration, typically 10 to 50 hours, 
which is integrated with an approved course 
undertaken by a junior or senior high school 
student 

Job shadowing refers to community-based 
experiential learning of approximately one- 
day duration. It can be part of a student’s pro- 
gram at the junior and senior high level or at 
the elementary level if, in the opinion of the 
school, the student could benefit from the 
experience. Job shadowing is intended to give 
students experience in the community to help 
them become familiar with the nature of the 
workplace and occupations within it. 

In all cases, these programs are designed 
to complement and enhance more traditional 
academic-oriented program offerings in 
schools. In addition, the Department is con- 
cerned that students have the flexibility to 
move among the options and not be streamed 
into one option with no possibility of changing. 

School-to-Work Transition Research 
Project 

In January 1994, the Nova Scotia 
Department of Education and Culture, in asso- 
ciation with the Innovations Program of 
Human Resources Development Canada 
(HRDC) and the Atlantic Provinces Economic 
Council, organized a workshop to examine 
issues in school-to-work transition. Repre- 
sentatives from school boards and directors of 
community colleges also participated. 

Participants agreed that the changing envi- 
ronment of employment, education and train- 
ing required rethinking of the transition that 
takes place for students leaving school and 
entering the work force. Transformation in the 
workplace due to technology and business 
restructuring have created a barrier in the tra- 
ditional process of completing school and 
beginning work. The changing economy and 
the decline in traditional manufacturing, pro- 
cessing and resource sector jobs have resulted 
in changing training needs. 

To respond to these changes, strong 
support for the creation of the Nova Scotia 
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School-to-Work Transition (NS SWT) Research 
Project emerged. Focus group meetings were 
held in February 1995 in which program 
objectives, intervention parameters and target 
student populations were defined. In April 
1995, all school boards were invited to submit 
a proposal to participate in the project. 

Research Project Characteristics 

The NSSWT research project was 
designed to develop and test six different 
school-to-work transition interventions as a 
preliminary step to creating and implementing 
a properly validated, feasible and cost-effective 
school-to-work transition program. The pro- 
gram is intended to facilitate the transition of 
high school graduates to postsecondary educa- 
tion or the labour market, provide skills train- 
ing, help high school students make better 
educational and employment choices and link 
workplace with appropriate education and 
training. The program, with its six different 
interventions, combines classroom education 
(in-school component) and work experience 
(out-of-school component). 

To be eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram, high school students were expected to 
graduate within two years (i.e. high school stu- 
dents in Grade 11). They also had to be 
enrolled in a high school program which leads 
to a Nova Scotia high school completion cer- 
tificate and qualifies them for entrance into 
postsecondary institutions (e.g. community 
colleges or universities). They were required to 
be mature enough to accept the level of 
responsibility required in their work place- 
ment and be capable of the heavier workload 
which would be involved. The participants 
were also required to be 16 years of age by the 
time their work placement began. 

A wide variety of students qualified for the 
program, including those in the middle range 
of academic performance" and those with good 
academic standing. It was recognized that 
some of those who were not performing as 
well at school might nevertheless benefit from 
the program. 

Each of the six sites had students partici- 
pating in the program and students serving as 
a control/comparison group. Students in the 



program completed surveys and question- 
naires, participated in an in-school course 
component of a minimum of 20 hours, and 
completed a minimum of 100 hours’ work 
experience. Students in the control/ compari- 
son group completed similar questionnaires 
but did not participate in the in-school or work 
experience components. All sites designed 
their programs around a common set of objec- 
tives and model parameters. The target group 
of student participants had similar characteris- 
tics from site to site. 




The differences among sites are in how 

they implemented the programs. 

♦ Cape Breton Memorial H igh school stu- 
dents take the course component during 
noon hour and the work experience after 
school and frequendy during summer vaca- 
tion. 

♦ In the Halifax region, the four participating 
high schools take the in-school component 
together outside the school setting and the 
work experience during weekends and 
vacation days. 

♦ In Chignecto Central, Pictou District stu- 
dents from the seven high schools meet on 
Saturdays at the board office for a full-day 
workshop and work experience takes place 
during the summer vacation. 

♦ At the Cobequid Education Centre in 
Truro, the program takes place during regu- 
lar class time. Work experience usually 
takes place during the school day. 

♦ In Amherst High, students take the in- 
school component during the noon break 
and all work experience takes place during 
summer vacation. 

♦ At Yarmouth Memorial High, the program 
operates outside the school setting. The in- 
school component is given during evening 
sessions and work experience takes place after 
school hours and during summer vacation. 



Research Design 

The research project adhered to an experi- 
mental design with random assignment of 
applicants where possible and to a quasi- 
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experimental design otherwise. This means 
that the results achieved by students participat- 
ing in the program (participant group) can 
validly be compared to the results obtained by 
students not participating in the program but 
who have similar characteristics (control/com- 
parison group). All students in the participant 
group were selected from the pool of eligible 
students who had expressed interest in the 
program and filled in a registration form. 

The research project tracked two cohorts 
of between 250 and 300 students at the begin- 
ning of Grade 11. The first cohort of students 
was tracked for three years (i.e. from the 
beginning of Grade 11 in 1995-96, through 
Grade 12 in 1996-97 and through 1997-98) 
when the students either entered postsec- 
ondary education or the labour market. The 
second cohort of students was tracked for two 
years (i.e. from the beginning of Grade 11 in 
1996-97 through Grade 12 in 1997-98). Both 
the control/comparison and the experimental 
students filled out questionnaires at the begin- 
ning of the project and will do so again at the 
end of the tracking period. Parents of the par- 
ticipating students also completed question- 
naires. 

A training plan was individually tailored 
to each student’s work placement. The student’s 
job supervisor assessed the student’s progress 
in the skills required for that job. To assess the 
development of employability skills, various 
tests that measure such skills were adminis- 
tered to the participant group and to the con- 
trol/comparison group at the start of the 
NSSWT program and again at the end of the 
program. The IALS scales, as well as several 
of the WorkKeys tests developed by American 
College Testing, were chosen to tap generic 
work skills. 

Case studies at each of the six sites provided 
the contextual information necessary to assess 
the different interventions. 



Interim Findings from the Research 
Project 

Economic, Educational and School Site 
Contexts of the Nova Scotia School-to- 
Work Transition Research Project 

Youth unemployment is high, about dou- 
ble the adult rate, indicating a clear need for 
interventions such as the NSSWT program 
that increase the employability of youth. 

Youth unemployment is highly variable, 
suggesting a particular vulnerability to fluctua- 
tions in the economic climate. 

Youth unemployment is regionally 
diverse, being the highest in Cape Breton and 
the lowest in the Halifax region. This may 
indicate the need for different interventions in 
different regions, or a higher priority of inter- 
vention in some regions. 

The types of jobs most frequently listed in 
HRDC employment centres are not the types 
of jobs that the young adults in the NSSWT 
program desire. To obtain jobs with potential, 
youth need to develop more sophisticated job 
search strategies. The NSSWT program is 
beginning to serve that need through its in- 
school intervention. 

The highest student withdrawal rates from 
school occur in Grade 10. This suggests that to 
be most effective, school-to-work transition 
programs should start one year earlier than 
specified in the program parameters for the 
NSSWT program (in Grade 10 rather than 
Grade 11). 

In all school years, males were substantially 
more likely than females to withdraw from 
school. This makes young males more at risk 
than young females of not being suitably pre- 
pared for today’s labour market. Because ado- 
lescent males were significantly less likely than 
adolescent females to express interest in par- 
ticipation in the NSSWT program, it would be 
worthwhile to develop promotions of school- 
to-work programs specifically geared to 
attracting young males. 

Graduation rates in Nova Scotia high 
schools have increased steadily from under 
55 percent in 1981-82 to about 75 percent in 
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recent years. This increase has now levelled 
off, suggesting that graduation rates have 
reached their upper limit. Transition programs 
such as the NSSWT may provide the neces- 
sary stimulant for some to complete high 
school. The participating schools have shown 
an above-average increase in graduation rates. 



Few said that the student workers will be 
hired directly, but the work experience did 
provide a possibility of future ongoing 
employment for the students in the program. 
Most were pleased with their participation and 
said they would hire another student under the 
program. 




Schools participating in the NSSWT 
research project were representative of provin- 
cial schools with respect to such characteristics 
as distribution of class size, student retention 
rates and gender. The graduation rate in par- 
ticipating schools tended to be somewhat 
lower (between 2% and 6%) than the provin- 
cial average. However, none of the participat- 
ing schools had consistently below average 
graduation rates. 

Analysis of Employer and Supervisor's 

Questionnaires, I 995 Cohort 

There was a wide range of organizations, 
large and small, old and new, in the public 
and private sector which took students for the 
work experience component of the program. 
Most employers had heard about the program 
from the project coordinators, and participated 
because they agreed with the program’s phi- 
losophy. It is clearly important to maintain the 
active role of the project coordinators and a 
list of sympathetic employers. 

Specifically, employers indicated that it is 
important to have close links between the 
school and work organizations, with the two 
cooperating rather than one dominating the 
other. 

Both employers and supervisors listed sev- 
eral benefits to their organizations; only a 
small minority saw no such benefits. The types 
of benefits noted were getting specific tasks 
accomplished, the infusion of enthusiasm and 
new blood, recruitment possibilities, increased 
visibility for their organization, a chance to 
help students and the creation of links with the 
school. 

Supervisors emphasized the importance of 
oral communication skills and teamwork as 
skills the students should bring to, and devel- 
op, on the job. 



Participants' Family and Background 
Characteristics 

Parents supported the NSSWT program. 
Only about one in five was neutral, and none 
discouraged their child from participating. 
Parents wanted their child to not make a hasty 
or uninformed decision about his or her 
career, and exploration of career options 
under the auspices of a structured school-to- 
work program made sense to them. 

The NSSWT program was successful in 
attracting students from diverse socio-econom- 
ic backgrounds. The fathers were mainly in 
three types of occupation: skilled crafts and 
trades, semi-skilled manual occupations and 
middle management. The mothers were also 
in three types: semi-skilled clerical, sales and 
service; semi-professionals; and skilled cleri- 
cal, sales and service. 

The socio-economic background of partic- 
ipants and control/comparison students were 
sufficiently similar not to be considered a con- 
taminating factor in the analyses of the 
NSSWT program’s effectiveness. 

Parents had high educational aims for 
their children. At least two thirds of them pre- 
ferred their child to have at least some univer- 
sity education, and about a third preferred that 
their child obtain at least a master’s degree. At 
the same time, many parents recognized they 
cannot underwrite the high cost of university 
education and therefore expected their son or 
daughter to work part time. Parents were more 
certain than their children that higher educa- 
tion is essential, but they were more open to 
non-university forms of education. 

Students attracted to the NSSWT program 
came from households in which the parents 
felt less clear about what post-high school 
paths were preferable for their child to take. 
This suggests that students who most need to 
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participate in the NSSWT program, given the 
lack of clear information available from the 
parents, are those who are attracted to the pro- 
gram. 

Despite the persistent high youth unem- 
ployment rates, parents in the NSSWT 
research project remained relatively optimistic 
about their child’s future. But there are clear 
signs of concern about the economic picture. 
More than one-quarter considered the odds of 
a full-time job for their children no better than 
even, and about four in ten gave the same 
odds for their children owning a home. 

Only about one third of parents and chil- 
dren had compatible residential location pref- 
erences. The farther away the residential loca- 
tion, the more likely it was for students to 
endorse the location more than the parents. 
The opposite was true for parents. Given the 
youth employment picture in Nova Scotia, this 
is likely to generate some friction within the 
families. 

Characteristics of Applicants to the 
NSSWT Program 

Students attracted to the program are aca- 
demically average or better. Approximately 
equal numbers of average and above average 
students applied to the program. At the same 
time, the minimum and maximum scores indi- 
cated that some of the students were struggling 
academically, while others excelled, at least in 
some subjects. The 1996 cohort included some 
applicants who were functioning below their 
potential in Grade 9 but improved by Grade 10. 

A strong sense of personal ability charac- 
terized the young people. Most applicants 
believed they were able to do things as well as 
most other people; they rejected the notion 
that they have little control over things that 
happen to them; they felt that when they make 
plans, they almost certainly can accomplish 
them; and they did not believe they have 
insufficient control over the direction their life 
is taking. 

Students attracted to the NSSWT program 
were academically ambitious. Only one in 
twenty did not intend to pursue formal educa- 
tion after high school. One-quarter expected 



to go beyond a bachelor’s undergraduate 
degree, aiming their sights on a master’s or 
doctorate. Given that jobs with potential will 
increasingly require more than a high school 
level of education, the academic aspirations 
reported here are concordant with likely job 
requirements. 

Applicants rated themselves as average or 
higher on generic work skills. At the same 
time, these students left substantial room for 
improvement. Their self-appraisal was lowest 
with respect to problem-solving and numeracy 
skills, and highest with the ability to work as 
part of a team. 

Students recognized that pursuing educa- 
tion would be done in conjunction with at 
least part-time work. Less than one in five of 
those planning to attend university full time 
did not plan to work during university. 

Substantial consensus characterized what 
job attributes these students desired. At least 
three in four students judged it very important 
that future jobs fit their interest, are enjoyable, 
secure and give them a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. 

Few dramatic differences in student attrib- 
utes were found between the six sites. In gen- 
eral, the backgrounds, academic performance, 
aspirations, expected lifestyles, values and 
beliefs are quite similar. 

Analysis of Participants’ First-Year 
Experiences 

Participants enjoyed being involved in the 
NSSWT program. The program met their 
expectations and the majority would recom- 
mend it to others. They felt it had a positive 
effect on many outcomes, such as the decision 
about what to do after high school, develop- 
ment of employment-relevant skills, attitude to 
school and their self-confidence. 

Participants were satisfied with the 
in-school component of the program. On 
every aspect, participants were more likely to 
express the highest level of satisfaction than 
the lowest level of satisfaction. Many could 
find no fault with the in-school component. 
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Four themes captured what the students saw 
as the main advantage of the in-school compo- 
nent: knowledge acquisition, skill acquisition, 
general work force preparation and decision 
making for the future. The-distribution of 
these advantages was not site-specific; that is, 
the same advantages were mentioned in each 
of the six sites and in roughly the same mix. 

A spill-over effect characterized partici- 
pants’ reaction to the program; that is, if stu- 
dents had a good experience in one aspect of 
the program, this seems to spill over to their 
feelings about other aspects. 

Time pressure and conflict with school 
activities were the main disadvantages of the 
in-school component. These disadvantages 
were linked to the different sites, so that in 
some sites it was missing classes, in others, 
time constraints, and in still others, it was los- 
ing the lunch hour. 

Participants were successfully placed in a 
large variety of jobs. Most work experience 
placements were in settings in which good 
work habits and generic job skills could be 
practised. 

Participants consistently rated highly all 
aspects of the work experience. They particu- 
larly liked (lie high level of employer support. 
About a quarter of the participants saw no dis- 
advantages for the out-of-school component; 
about the same number felt that it interfered 
with schoolwork. The only other aspect on 
which a substantial minority of participants 
expressed dissatisfaction was the wage or pay- 
ment they received. 

The tasks assigned to participants by the 
employer were key in determining satisfaction 
with the out-of-school component. It seems 
that student perception of employer support 
for the NSSWT program came from being 
assigned tasks that were more meaningful than 
they had expected to receive. 

The out-of-school component provided 
work experience and a better understanding of 
the world of work. From the participants’ per- 
spective, these were the main advantages of 
the out-of-school component. What the stu- 
dents viewed as the advantages are consonant 
with the objectives of the NSSWT program. 



The extrinsic rewards of getting a job and get- 
ting paid were mentioned by only a handful of 
participants. 

From an academic achievement point of 
view, the NSSWT program particularly bene- 
fited the average and somewhat below average 
participant. Such students achieved higher 
marks in Grade 11 compared to their counter- 
parts in the control/comparison group. 
Participation in the program seemed to inter- 
fere somewhat with the academic performance 
of students whose Grade 10 marks were out- 
standing. 




Conclusion 

The results to date indicate that the 
NSSWT program is addressing the facilitation 
of the transition of students from school to 
work or postsecondary institutions (e.g. com- 
munity colleges or universities), the develop- 
ment of generic and job-specific skills and the 
provision of appropriate skills training in “jobs 
with potential.” The students who are attracted 
are precisely the kind for whom the program 
was intended - those students in the middle 
range of academic performance and those 
with good academic standing. These students 
stand to benefit from the program, and their 
attitudes and beliefs, although overly opti- 
mistic, are likely to approach the high goals 
they have set. 
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3. TRANSITION IN QUEBEC - 
CASE STUDY 

Context 

an area of l 667 926 km 2 , Quebec is 
about three times the size of France and five 
times the size of Japan. Its population of over 
seven million is concentrated in the southern 
part of the province, where Montreal, the largest 
city, and Quebec City, the capital, are located. 

Approximately 80 percent of the popula- 
tion is French speaking. The English-speaking 
community accounts for 9 percent of the pop- 
ulation. French is the official language. 

In terms of government jurisdictions, con- 
stitutional powers are shared between the fed- 
eral government, based in Ottawa, and the 
Government of Quebec, based in Quebec 
City. This arrangement provides for exclusive 
powers on the part of each level of govern- 
ment as well as concurrent powers. 

Since the turn of the century, the base of 
Quebec’s economy has shifted from natural 
resources and raw materials to manufactured 
products and services. As a result of rapid 
technological advances, Quebec has become a 
competitive world-class player in a number of 
industries. Some of these cutting-edge sectors 
are hydroelectricity, telecommunications, 
biotechnology, aerospace technology, pharma- 
ceuticals and software design. 

Quebec has a skilled labour force. 
Approximately 50 percent of the active popu- 
lation has a postsecondary education. The ser- 
vice industry employs around 75 percent of 
workers, and the manufacturing sector, a little 
over 20 percent of wage earners. 

The labour market in Quebec has been 
characterized by high unemployment for the last 
two decades. Unemployment has not dropped 
below 9 percent in the last 20 years or so, but has 
remained stable at between 11 and 12 percent, 
due mainly to the economic slowdown. 

The average rate of economic growth has 
gradually fallen from 5.5 percent in the 1960s, 
to 2.4 percent in the 1980s, to 1.1 percent in 



the first half of the 1990s. Quebec is certainly 
not alone in experiencing this marked slump, 
for slowed growth is a general trend in all 
OECD countries. However, in Quebec, as in 
Canada and North America in general, the 
rising unemployment trend started in the mid- 
1950s, long before the oil shortages of the 1970s. 

A comparison of unemployment patterns 
in Quebec and Canada shows that, although 
unemployment is consistendy higher in Quebec 
than in Canada by about 1 or 2 percentage 
points, the overall situation is the same: unem- 
ployment has been high for several years. 

Furthermore, in Quebec, as in Canada 
and the United States, the rate of flow into 
unemployment is higher than in European 
Community countries, but long-term unem- 
ployment is lower. In other words, although 
more workers lose their jobs, they are jobless 
for shorter periods of time. 

Differences in the curves showing the cor- 
relation between unemployment and gender 
are due mainly to the gradual entry of women 
into the labour market since the end of the 
Second World War. During the 1970s, the 
unemployment rate for women, usually lower 
than that for men, rose above the men’s level. 
Since the early 1990s, the unemployment rate 
for women has again been lower than that for 
men, but only slightly so. In 1991, 12.5 percent 
of men were unemployed, compared with 
11.3 percent of women. In 1995, 11.7 percent 
of men were unemployed, compared with 
10,8 percent of women. 

Youth unemployment in Quebec is signifi- 
candy higher than that for adults. In 1986, the 
overall unemployment rate in Quebec was 
11 percent, but the unemployment rate for the 
15 to 24 age group was 16.7 percent. Nine 
years later, in 1995, these rates had risen 
slightly to 11.3 percent and 16.8 percent, 
respectively. The gap between the two has 
been relatively stable for more than a decade, 
despite the 15 to 24 age group shrinking from 
1,120,600 in 1986 to 974,500 in 1995. During 
the same period, Quebec’s total population 
rose from 6,733,800 to 7,334,200. 




When the economy slows down, employ- 
ment tends to become more uncertain. This is 
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especially true for newly created jobs, and 
mainly affects new labour force entrants (i.e. 
young people). However, in Quebec, youth 
stay unemployed on average for much shorter 
periods than older workers. In 1995, for exam- 
ple, the duration of unemployment was 
17 weeks for the 15 to 24 age group, compared 
with 36 weeks for the 45 to 64 age group. 

The rise in part-time employment is a 
good indicator of the uncertainty of employ- 
ment when unemployment is high. Between 
May 1994 and May 1996, there was a signifi- 
cant shift toward part-time employment in 
Quebec, with 23,100 more youth in the 15 to 
29 age group taking up part-time jobs (12,700 
in the 15 to 24 age group). The part-time share 
of employment among youth rose to 31.4 per- 
cent (45.6% for the 15-24 age group). 

Declining unionization is another indica- 
tor of the growing uncertainty of employment 
and of working conditions. In 1991, 48.5 per- 
cent of workers were unionized. By 1995, this 
percentage had dropped to 41.9 percent. The 
percentage of workers being paid the mini- 
mum wage set by law more than doubled 
between 1986 and 1992, rising from 3.6 to 
7.5 percent. In the same time period, the per- 
centage of employers paying their workers the 
minimum wage rose from 15.5 to 25.8 per- 
cent. 1 

In 1986, there were a total of 155,000 busi- 
nesses in Quebec. In 1994, this number had 
increased by 16,327 (10.5%) to 171,327. In the 
service industry alone, there were 116,310 
businesses in 1986; in 1994, there were 
129,850, or 13,540 more (11.6%). 

This shift to the service industry has cre- 
ated a greater demand for more highly edu- 
cated workers. It should be noted that unem- 
ployment is significantly lower among more 



1 For example, 74. 1 percent of businesses in the lodging and 
food services industry and 34.0 percent of businesses in the 
retail industry were paying the minimum wage in 1995, 
compared with 60.7 percent and 24.6 percent, respectively, 
in 1986. It should be noted that these two industries are part 
of the largest sector of the economy, the service industry. 

2 Societe quebecoise de developpement de la main-d’ceu- 
vre, Analyse du churn age et de I’emploi au Quebec , p. 41. 
[Translation] 

3 Les professions au Quebec. Perspectives pour 1991 el caracteris- 
tiques des emplois. 



educated workers. In 1986, 12.8 percent of 
early high school leavers were unemployed, 
compared with 6.1 percent of university gradu- 
ates. Nine years later, in 1995, the gap 
between these two groups had grown. Their 
unemployment rates were 16.9 percent and 
5.9 percent, respectively. “The labour market 
is sending out clearer and clearer signals 
which reflect the requirements of a technologi- 
cal revolution that is about to shift into high 
gear.. .Technological innovation affects all sec- 
tors of economic activity, given the wide- 
spread use of the new information technolo- 
gies. That is why the greater demand for more 
highly skilled workers is a major trend.” 2 

However, while there is a demand for 
ever more highly educated workers, the jobs 
available do not necessarily correlate with this 
demand. Getting into the occupational sub- 
groups likely to offer the best employment 
growth rates sometimes requires specific train- 
ing, but not necessarily postsecondary train- 
ing, as shown in a 1995 report on occupations 
in Quebec by the Society quebecoise de 
developpement de la main-d’oeuvre (SQDM). 3 

The oversupply of labour means that 
employers can favour highly educated workers 
even if the jobs being filled do not necessarily 
require a high level of education. The conse- 
quences of this imbalance between the labour 
supply and the opportunities offered by industry 
are a trend toward overqualification and a de- 
valuation of academic credentials, as evidenced 
by the fact that diplomas secure fewer advan- 
tages than before (e.g. jobs, wages, benefits). 

Institutional Framework 

Exclusive Jurisdiction over Education 

Under the Constitution Act, 1867 , Quebec, 
like the other provinces, has full jurisdiction 
in the area of education. In other words, the 
education system is administered by the 
Quebec government. More specifically, it is 
the responsibility of the person appointed as 
Minister of Education who, in this capacity, 
heads the ministere de TEducation, which was 
established in 1964. 

The Minister of Education is responsible for 
determining the nature of the educational ser- 
vices to be offered and the general framework 
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under which they are to be organized. The 
Minister sees that the services delivered at the 
various levels of the education system are con- 
sistent with the public’s needs and with 
Quebec’s socio-economic development. 4 

The Education System 

Quebec’s education system consists of 
four levels: elementary school, secondary 
school, college and university. 5 Children are 
admitted to elementary school at the age of 
six, generally after having attended full-day 
kindergarten for five-year-olds the year before. 
Some children from disadvantaged areas have 
access to half-day kindergarten for four-year- 
olds. Elementary school lasts six years; sec- 
ondary school, five. Students who successfully 
complete secondary studies are awarded a 
general education diploma leading to college 
(if they meet certain requirements) or to a 
vocational education program. The secondary 
school vocational diploma provides access to 
the labour market but may also, in certain situ- 
ations, allow access to college. 

School attendance is compulsory until the 
age of 16. At the elementary and secondary 
levels, French is the official language of 
instruction. Instruction in English is available 
mainly to children whose father or mother 
completed elementary schooling in English in 
Canada. Approximately 10 percent of Quebec 
students are schooled in English. 

Postsecondary education consists of col- 
lege and university. Quebec’s education sys- 
tem is different from other systems in that a 
college education is a requirement for admis- 
sion to university. Public college education is 
provided by general and vocational colleges 
known as CEGEPs (from the French, colleges 
d’enseignement general el professionnel). Like sec- 
ondary school diplomas, college diplomas are 
awarded by the ministere de l’Education. 

At the college level, students can choose 
between pre-university programs (two years) 
and technical programs (three years). 
Technical programs are mainly geared to the 
labour market, but may allow admission to 
university, if the students meet certain require- 
ments. This level of college education, which 



is used as a gateway to university education, is 
particular to the Quebec system. 

University education is divided into three 
levels of studies. The first leads to a bachelor’s 
degree, generally after three years (four years 
in certain cases), the second to a master’s 
degree, generally after two years, and the third 
to a doctoral degree (notably a PhD) after 
three years or so. 

There are 10 universities in Quebec, one 
of which, the Universite du Quebec, offers 
courses in several regions of the province 
through a network of 11 constituent universi- 
ties. In the fall of 1995, 238,053 students were 
enrolled in Quebec universities, 56 percent 
full time and 44 percent part time. Of these 
students, 120,958 (51%) were enrolled in bach- 
elor’s programs, 24,578 (10%) in master’s pro- 
grams, 9,174 (4%) in doctoral programs, and 
83,343 (35%) in short programs (diploma, cer- 
tificate or other program). 

Public education is free from preschool to 
college. Students pay tuition at the university 
level only. However, other expenses, such as 
the cost of books and supplies, must be cov- 
ered by the students or their parents. To 
remove financial obstacles, the ministere de 
l’Education administers its own student loans 
and bursaries program. Each year, more than 
150,000 Quebecers are given the opportunity 
to pursue secondary or postsecondary studies 
through the Quebec Loans and Bursaries 
Program, one of the most generous in Canada 
and even North America. That is part of the 
reason why, in 1995-96, Quebec students 
owed on average $11,261 at the end of their 
studies, while students elsewhere in Canada 
owed between $17,000 and $25,000. 




Vocational and Technical Education 6 

Secondary schools are responsible for 
vocational education. In certain cases, students 
may enrol in a vocational education program 
after the third year of secondary school. How- 



4 Ministere de TEducation. Rapport annuel 1995-1996^ 1996, p. 9. 

5 See Appendix 1 for a diagram showing the structure of the 
Quebec education system. 

6 In Quebec, vocational education programs are offered at 
the secondary level, and technical programs at the college 
level. 
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ever, they have ready access to a wider range 
of programs after the fifth year of secondary 
school. For most of the students who enrol in 
these programs, vocational studies are an alter- 
native to college. 

A reorganization of the vocational and 
technical education sector is currently under 
way as a part of the education reform process 
initiated in 1995 with the Estates General on 
Education. One of the seven new directions 
charted as a part of this effort to renovate the 
education system consisted in intensifying the 
work already in progress to improve the deliv- 
ery of vocational and technical education. 

Providing better access to continuing edu- 
cation is another direction being pursued 
under the reform. Continuing education is 
essentially intended for adults who wish to 
complete or round out their initial education. 
In actual fact, the adult education sector is not 
only for adults but is also open to young peo- 
ple from the age of 16. Students under the age 
of 20 are usually recent leavers from the regu- 
lar school system who have opted to return to 
school and finish their studies in the adult gen- 
eral education sector instead. 

The educational services offered in the 
adult general education sector include or have 
included integration into community life, socio- 
vocational integration services, pre-employ- 
ment training services, literacy services, French 
language-learning services, and vocational or 
postsecondary education preparation services. 

Clarification of the Transition 
Concept 

The transition from initial education to 
working life is a general concept that has 
evolved over time, mainly as a result of the 
changes which have affected the labour mar- 
ket. However, its evolution has also been 
shaped by social and demographic trends, 
such as the significantly smaller size of fami- 
lies, the massive influx of women into the 
labour market, the pursuit of ever higher stud- 
ies by girls, greater access to education and the 

7 Baby, 1993; Gauthier and Mercier, 1994; Tremblay, 1994. 

8 Trottier, 1995, p. 15. [Translation) 

9 The results of these surveys are published by the ministere 
de 1’fiducation, under the series title Relance. 




availability of adult education. It is not simply 
a matter of congruity between the education 
and production systems. 

The transition to working life, or labour 
market integration, used to refer to an almost 
linear phenomenon which involved leaving 
school and, often at the same time, the family 
home, to start a job and married life. The tran- 
sition happened very quickly, once and for all, 
with little chance of ever going back or starting 
over. Today, for many people, the transition 
happens over a decade or more, and features a 
combination of work and training. Full-time 
jobs are no longer the norm, as evidenced by 
the increasingly diverse types of employment 
statuses in the labour market. 7 “Labour market 
integration is no longer a simple and direct 
passage from the education system to the pro- 
duction system. It has become a complex 
process which features a mix of job search 
activities, employment, unemployment, train- 
ing and inactivity over a period of time.” 8 

Because the concept has evolved and refers 
to a process and not a specific moment in the 
life of a person, it is difficult to define. It has 
also become very hard to distinguish between 
transition to working life and job mobility. 
Making such a distinction implies being able to 
at least identify when the transition process 
ends. The concept of job mobility would then 
include all occupational changes occurring after 
the individual’s entry into the labour force. 

To date, all kinds of indicators have been 
used in Quebec to observe young adults’ tran- 
sition from school to work. The indicators 
used in follow-up surveys of graduates of sec- 
ondary school vocational education programs 
and college technical programs focus on three 
main areas: employment situation, job search 
strategies and features of the job or jobs held 
by respondents. In these surveys, the emphasis 
is on labour force development, and on the 
transfer of learning from school to the work- 
place. A similar survey is conducted every two 
years among university graduates. 9 

These surveys define the transition from 
initial education to working life in terms of 
graduates’ ability to secure a full- or part-time 
job and whether or not the job is related to 
their field of study. This definition also takes 
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into account the fact that respondents often 
work not by choice but by necessity (e.g. 
working part time after or during their studies 
or holding down two jobs) and likewise have 
no choice but to accept the salary normally 
paid for a given type of work. The discrepan- 
cies between men and women and between 
regions are also considered, as are other forms 
of non-standard employment such as self- 
employment. Generally, the most frequently 
used objective indicator is the youth unem- 
ployment rate, which although an essential 
measure of whether young people are integrat- 
ing into the labour market, is insufficient when 
assessing the outcome of their transition to 
working life. There are very little data or 
research on the quality of the jobs created or 
held by graduates. To clarify the transition 
concept, a distinction should be made between 
two main types of jobs: those thought to be 
stimulating by those who hold them and 
which offer good conditions, and those often 
considered dead-end jobs with no security, no 
advancement opportunities and no status. 
These jobs do not allow their holders to con- 
struct or consolidate their identity as members 
of the labour force. Because these jobs offer no 
security or stability, it is more difficult for 
young people to make plans for the future. 
This supports the theory that the transition 
period between school and work is getting 
longer and longer, and cannot be reduced to 
the securing of employment upon graduation. 

The Government of Quebec is aware of 
the difficulties inherent in the school-work 
transitions, and is considering the possibility of 
conducting a five-year longitudinal study 
based on a cohort of young secondary school, 
college and university graduates. The purpose 
of this study would be to trace their employ- 
ment pathways to try to grasp the scope and 
complexity of the school-work transitions so 
pivotal to their future. 

In the same vein, researchers at Laval 
University’s career development research cen- 
tre, the Centre de recherche sur le developpe- 
ment de carri£re (CERDEC), in Quebec City, 
are currently looking at the school-work transi- 
tion. According to the preliminary results of a 
longitudinal study (1993-99) by Genevieve 



Fournier on a cohort of secondary school 
vocational education, college technical and 
university undergraduate students, two thirds 
of the subjects who had jobs after being out of 
school an average of 18 months felt that their 
employment situation did not allow them to 
make long-term plans, whether or not they 
were working in their field of study. When 
asked for a description of a successful school- 
work transition, these young people usually 
listed continuity in the labour market, financial 
security, the ability to make plans and fulfil 
personal and professional dreams, competence 
in one’s chosen Field and employment status, 
in addition to traditional employment-related 
indicators. These results show the limitations 
of objective employment-related indicators in 
defining a process as complex as the school- 
work transition. 

Another team of researchers attempted to 
determine the beginning and end of the 
school-work transition. They used a qualitative 
method to put together a portrait of how grad- 
uates saw the transition process eight years 
after leaving university. The participants in 
this study were bachelor’s degree holders from 
Quebec universities. 10 

The conclusions drawn by this group of 
researchers are of particular interest. It would 
appear that some graduates consider them- 
selves to be integrated into the labour force 
when they hold a stable job they do not plan 
to quit in the short term, even if the job is not 
directly related to their field of study. 

Others, however, have a completely dif- 
ferent perception and consider themselves to 
be integrated when they have developed an 
ability to stay active in the labour force, in 
other words, when they have achieved a cer- 
tain level of “employability.” These graduates 
acknowledge that the labour market has 
changed and that fewer and fewer stable jobs 
are available. In their view, the fact that they 
do not have a steady job does not mean they 
have not integrated into the labour market. 
Rather, they define integration as the ability to 
avoid unemployment, an ability which pro- 
vides them with a form of stability. 




10 Trottier, Laforce and Cloutier, 1997. 
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The relation between education and 
employment was another key aspect raised by 
the participants in this study. Some felt that the 
transition to working life was complete only 
when one secured a job in one’s field of study. 
Many felt that social integration in the work- 
place and in their profession also had some 
importance. After developing a sense of their 
identity as members of their profession over 
the course of their studies, they want some 
form of confirmation by their peers. Success in 
entering the labour market and finding 
employment related to one’s field of study is a 
crucial factor here. Obtaining a degree is not 
enough to socially corroborate one’s profes- 
sional identity. 

Others place little or relatively little impor- 
tance on the relation between education and 
employment. Some cited the economic condi- 
tions which existed at the lime they started their 
transition to working life. They felt they had no 
choice but to make compromises as far as the 
education-employment relation is concerned. 
However, economic conditions are not the only 
reason why the graduates made compromises. 
Some considered their family responsibilities or 
their partner’s work situation. “The fact that 
some graduates took into account their part- 
ner’s career goals effectively illustrates that 
labour market integration is only one of the 
aspects involved in starting out in adult life and 
that it occurs in parallel with other events which 
may influence the course of their working lives 
and their integration strategies.” 11 

The work of the CERDEC researchers 
clearly shows that the transition to working life 
is not simply a process whereby initial educa- 
tion leads to stable employment. The qualita- 
tive method used calls attention to the fact that 
a successful transition cannot be defined only 
in terms of criteria that are external to the 
individual. The transition process has become 
a complex phenomenon that is sometimes 
influenced by factors which are completely 
unrelated to the education system and the 
labour market. In addition, its success hinges 
on subjective factors. Economic indicators 
may provide a certain image of the transition 



11 Ibid., p. 69. [Translation] 

12 Moreau, 1995, p. 12. [Translation] 



from initial education to working life, but 
some of the criteria used to define a successful 
transition are subjective. An individual may 
seem to have successfully made the transition 
to working life, but may not feel integrated 
into his or her trade or profession. Another 
individual may be perceived as still being at 
the transition stage, but perceive himself or 
herself as having successfully completed the 
transition. 

Concerns about the Transition 
Process and Outcomes 

In addition to perceptions of what is 
meant by a successful transition to working 
life, a number of objective problems may hin- 
der the transition process. 

Concerns about Education 
The school leauers ’ rate 

“As the labour market changes and the 
emphasis on competitiveness increases, more 
and more students are dropping out. It is quite 
paradoxical that over three young people out 
of ten leave school without any qualifications, 
at a time when qualifications are increasingly 
necessary. While employers’ requirements are 
becoming more and more stringent, young 
people are leaving school early, ill prepared 
for life in a society where social integration 
hinges on labour market integration, where 
individuals define who they are by what they 
do for a living.” 12 

The school leavers’ problem is much more 
severe among males than females. In 1995-96, 
the school leavers’ rate (i.e. the percentage of a 
generation that will not have a secondary 
school diploma by the age of 20), was 20.8 per- 
cent for females and 33.6 percent for males. 
“Furthermore, in elementary school and in 
secondary general education, the number of 
boys who repeat a given year is always higher 
than the number of girls. The proportion of 
boys who repeat a year is at least one and a 
half times higher than the proportion of girls in 
the same situation.” In 1995-96, 57.3 percent of 
men and 72.4 percent of women went on to 
college. The number of women enrolled in 
technical programs was slightly higher than 
the number of men (26.8% compared with 
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24.9%) and far more women than men 
enrolled in pre-university programs (45.6% for 
women compared with 32.4% for men). The 
same year, 40.3 percent of women and 
30.6 percent of men enrolled in bachelor’s 
programs. These percentages correspond to 
the proportion of a generation of young 
Quebecers enrolling for the first time in a col- 
lege program or in a program leading to a 
bachelor’s degree. 13 

These figures point to a real problem 
which the members of the Commission for the 
Estates General on Education highlighted in its 
final report. To ensure that males would not be 
gradually excluded from school, it recom- 
mended that research be conducted to more 
clearly identify the factors underlying many 
males’ marked lack of interest in school and 
that corrective measures be taken, but that 
special care be exercised to avoid measures 
likely to have a negative impact on females. 14 

Vocational and technical education 

In Quebec, the improvement of vocation- 
al and technical education is one of the main 
issues in the current education reform. If we 
consider the Quebec education system in 
terms of problems related to the transition 
from initial education to working life, the 
more obvious problems come to light. 

Vocational education is part of secondary 
education. In 1995-96, Quebec’s secondary 
schools offered 176 initial education programs 
for young people and adults. Technical educa- 
tion falls under college education. In 1995-96, 
124 technical programs led to a college diplo- 
ma. That same year, 19 vocational education 
programs and 17 technical programs were in 
the development stage. 15 

The wide range of programs offered 
implies that some are very specialized. 
However, there is not always a strong demand 
for such specialization in the labour market. 16 

Efforts to rationalize the number of pro- 
grams offered have been under way for sever- 
al years and have produced tangible results 
(there were over 500 vocational education and 
technical programs in 1985-86). The degree of 
specialization of certain current programs is 



now under scrutiny as a part of these efforts. 
Changes in the labour market could also justify 
the development of new programs or the split- 
ting up of existing programs. 

With respect to individual or social per- 
ceptions, it should be noted that vocational 
education and, to a lesser extent, technical 
education have long been and are still perceived 
rather negatively. They were considered by 
many as a way out of the system for those 
unable to stay on the regular path to universi- 
ty. This view is still widely held. Almost every- 
one agrees that students should have the 
option of enrolling in a vocational education 
or technical program. However, many feel this 
route is intended for other people’s children, 
and prefer to imagine their own with a univer- 
sity diploma in hand. 

In the unanimous opinion of the partici- 
pants in the Estates General on Education who 
addressed the question of vocational and tech- 
nical education, “there is an urgent need to 
raise the profile of this sector. Most comments 
were made with regard to secondary-level 
vocational education programs, since college- 
level technical programs still have a strong stu- 
dent base and are generally appreciated.” 17 

Enrolments in vocational education 
dropped sharply until 1993-94, particularly 
among young people under the age of 20. Only 
16,871 young people under the age of 20 were 
enrolled in a vocational education program that 
year, out of a total of 58,023 students. 

However, the situation has started to 
improve as a result of measures taken in the 
last few years (e.g. diversification of programs, 
cooperative education, apprenticeships). 




13 Ministere de PEducation, Education Indicators , 1997, pp. 56- 
65. 

14 Commission for the Estates General on Education, 
Renewing Our Education System , 1996, p. 9. 

15 Ministere de PEducation, Rapport annuel 1995-1996 } 1996, 
pp. 43-45. 

16 For example, the following vocational education programs 
are offered in maintenance mechanics: elevator mechan- 
ics, industrial control maintenance mechanics, preventive 
and prospective industrial maintenance mechanics, indus- 
trial sewing machine mechanics, and industrial construc- 
tion and maintenance mechanics. 

17 Commission for the Estates General on Education, The 
State of Education in Quebec , 1996, p. 73. 
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Between 1993-94 and 1996-97, total enrol- 
ments increased by 25 percent from 58,023 to 
72,683. Over the same period, the number 
of young people enrolled in vocational 
education programs more than doubled. 
There were 24,460 students under the age of 20 
in the vocational education sector in 1996-97. 
This represents a 45 percent increase over 
1993-94. 

In spite of this improvement, the number 
of young people enrolled in vocational edu- 
cation programs is still too low, especially in 
the Montreal region, where almost 80 per- 
cent of vocational education students are 
over the age of 20. 

While the vocational education sector is 
having serious problems recruiting young peo- 
ple, the technical education sector must con- 
tend with a low graduation rate. “Of the stu- 
dents enrolled in technical education who left 
college at the end of 1994-95, 51.9% obtained a 
DEC; this figure has dropped by more than 
6 percentage points since 1990-91. The DEC is 
obtained after an average of 7.3 full-time terms 
[as opposed to the expected 6 full-time 
terms].” 18 

Paradoxically, while the vocational educa- 
tion sector must contend with recruitment 
problems and the technical education sector 
with a low graduation rate, access to some pro- 
grams is difficult, despite efforts to increase the 
capacity of facilities. 

In certain strategic occupations, there is 
still a significant imbalance between the 
demand for skilled labour and the supply of 
training. Concerted planning by the partners 
involved is necessary in order to achieve the 
best possible balance between education and 
employment. 

However, in their final report, the mem- 
bers of the Commission for the Estates 
General on Education stressed that “we must 
avoid making programs available solely 
on the basis of labour demand. As certain 



18 Ministere de 1’fiducalion, Education Indicators , 1997, p. 74. 

19 Coimnissiou for the Estates General ou Education, 
Renewing Our Education System , 1996, p. 24. 

20 Ibid., p. 23. 



participants pointed out, a work force that is 
overqualified for the immediate needs of the 
labour market is not necessarily doomed to 
unemployment or underemployment. It can 
also become the driving force behind job cre- 
ation and regional development.” 19 

Participants in the Estates General on 
Education also lamented the fact that, once a 
student chose to enrol in a vocational educa- 
tion or technical program, there was almost no 
turning back, and that there was no continuity 
between similar programs from one level to 
the next. Too often, students who decide to go 
on to college or university after earning a 
vocational or technical diploma must first 
backtrack to where they left off in order to 
complete their general education. That is why 
the commission members felt that “secondary- 
level vocational education programs and col- 
lege-level technical programs should. ..be 
designed as part of a continuum” as soon as 
possible in order to avoid forcing secondary 
school students to make such a costly detour 
and repeat part of their training because the 
knowledge and skills they acquired during 
their vocational studies is not recognized. 29 
The Commission members also recommended 
that the university level be included in this 
continuum. 

Minority group $ 

The English-speaking community in 
Quebec has access to a complete network of 
educational institutions from preschool to uni- 
versity. In 1995-96, this network included 
437 elementary and secondary schools, 36 col- 
leges and three universities. Enrolments in 
these institutions were as follows: 136,281 stu- 
dents at the elementary and secondary levels 
(including 23,335 students in adult education); 
41,183 at the college level; and 58,166 at the 
university level. 

According to the 1991 Census of Canada, 
English-speaking Quebecers have more educa- 
tion than the overall population: 29.3 percent 
of Quebecers aged 15 years or over whose first 
language was English had studied at the uni- 
versity level, compared with 17.9 percent of 
Quebec adults overall and 16.1 percent of 
French-speaking Quebecers. 
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Compared with English- and French- 
speaking Quebecers, Native peoples have little 
schooling. There are 11 Aboriginal groups in 
Quebec, eight of which come under federal 
jurisdiction for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation and financial assistance for postsec- 
ondary education. The other three groups - 
the Cree, the Inuit and the Naskapi - come 
under the jurisdiction of the ministere de l’Ed- 
ucation du Quebec but funding is provided by 
both the federal and provincial governments. 
In 1995-96, spending per student by the Cree 
School Board and the Kativik School Board 
(Inuit) amounted to $14,200 and $14,600, 
respectively, compared with the average 
$4,754 for non-Native students for Quebec as 
a whole (the latter figure excludes capital 
expenditures, debt service, student transporta- 
tion and expenses related to extracurricular 
activities). There is also a wide range of finan- 
cial support programs for Native communities. 

In spite of these efforts, only 23.3 percent 
of students who started their secondary studies 
at the Cree School Board or Kativik School 
Board in 1989 had completed their studies and 
obtained a diploma in 1996. This graduation 
rate is much lower than the average rate for 
Quebec’s overall student population for the 
same period (73.2%). This is partly because 
school as we know it is not part of the educa- 
tion tradition of Native peoples. The small 
number of jobs available in their communities 
also provides little incentive to stay in school. 

Like all other Quebecers, members of 
minority groups qualify for programs run by 
the ministere de l’Emploi et de la Solidarity du 
Quebec. One program, known as the “fran- 
cization program,” is intended specifically for 
non-French-speaking immigrants. It teaches 
them the basics of French in order to help 
them find a job more easily. Welfare recipients 
receive benefits for a 12-month period so that 
they can take part in this program. 



The current structure of employment, 
which is characterized by technology develop- 
ment, growing job uncertainty and a shift to 
the service industry, favours workers with a 
higher education. There were 52,000 more 
jobs in Quebec in 1996 than in 1990. This 
increase is “the net result of a growth of 
351,000 jobs, filled by persons with postsec- 
ondary or university studies, combined with a 
loss of 299,000 jobs for those who had not 
completed postsecondary or university stud- 
ies.”^ 1 

“In general, regardless of the type of edu- 
cation they have pursued, college graduates 
have lower unemployment rates than sec- 
ondary school graduates. Similarly, university 
graduates have lower unemployment rates 
than college graduates.” 22 A postsecondary 
diploma is therefore an asset for those wishing 
to enter the labour market. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that a young person with a 
diploma will find a job more easily than an 
adult without a diploma because employers 
take candidates’ experience into account. 
“When asked about the reasons for their 
recruitment problems, employers answered 
that lack of skills came into play in over 70 per- 
cent of cases and lack of experience, in over 
50 percent.” 23 

The oversupply of labour and market 
globalization, which have stepped up competi- 
tion, have encouraged the development of 
labour management and recruitment strategies 
such as greater reliance on casual or contract 
staff and contracting out. New labour market 
entrants, especially young people, are particu- 
larly affected by these strategies. As a result, 
many young people are excluded from a seg- 
ment of the labour market in which perma- 
nent jobs are concentrated. This situation en- 
courages clandestine work and non-standard 
employment among young people, such as 
multiple part-time jobs and self-employment. 




Concerns about the Labour Market 

In Quebec as in Canada, some segments 
of the population are harder hit by unemploy- 
ment than others. Young people are a case in 
point: youth unemployment has been high for 
a number of years. 



The development of labour management 
and recruitment strategies by employers was 



21 Ministere de lTducation, Education Indicators , 1997, p. 48. 

22 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

23 Societe quebecoise de developpement de la inain-d’ceuvre 
and Human Resources Development Canada, Enquete , 
1996, p. 37. [Translation] 
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facilitated by the parallel development of a 
typically North American phenomenon, 
namely, students holding paying jobs during 
the school year. According to a study conduct- 
ed in Quebec, one out of two students holds a 
paying job during the school year. “Full-time 
students who have a job work an average of 
14.9 hours per week while part-time students 
work an average of 33.1 hours.” 24 

Among graduates of pre-university college 
programs who obtained their diploma in 1994- 
95 and were working in 1996, 25 53.1 percent 
had a full-time job. Among undergraduates 
who obtained their degree in 1992 and were 
working in 1994, 72.4 percent had a full-time 
job, but this percentage had been on the 
decline since 1989. Vocational and technical 
education graduates were in a better position 
in this respect. Among those who had 
obtained their diploma in 1994-95 and were 
working in 1996, more than 75 percent had a 
full-time job and this percentage had been ris- 
ing since 1994. However, it should be kept in 
mind that, during the same period, the voca- 
tional education sector was experiencing seri- 
ous problems recruiting students, and the tech- 
nical education sector had an equally serious 
problem turning out graduates. 

Approximately 65 percent of undergradu- 
ate degree holders who obtained their diploma 
in 1992 and were working in 1994 had a full- 
time job related to their field of study. The sit- 
uation was not as bright for graduates of pre- 
university college programs, with less than 
10 percent holding a full-time job related to 
their field of study. In 1996, almost a year after 
they obtained their diploma, 71.5 percent of 
graduates from technical programs and 66.8 per- 
cent of graduates from vocational education 
programs held a job related to their field of 
study. These figures clearly show that many 



24 Sales, 1996, p. 168. [Translation] 

25 This amounts to less than 21 percent of graduates since 
79 percent of them went on to university without inter- 
rupting their studies. 

26 SociSte qu£becoise de developpement de la main-d’oeu- 
vre, Analyse du chomdge et de I’emploi au Quebec^ 1996, p. 1 1. 
[T ranslation] 

27 Miuistere de la Securite du revenu, Commencer sa vie adulte 
d Vaide sociale, 1995, p. 59. [Translation] 

28 Ministere de la Security du revenu, Profit des jeunes , 1995, 
p. 5. [Translation] 



diploma holders have jobs for which they were 
not trained. In all likelihood, these jobs have 
lower requirements, so that some new labour 
market entrants are overqualified for the jobs 
they hold. In other words, their skills are 
underutilized, and the result is a loss for society. 

“In an anemic job market with high unem- 
ployment, employers who must choose 
between two workers to fill a position will 
choose the one with more schooling, even if 
this candidate will not need all of his or her 
qualifications to do the work and even if the 
other candidate with less schooling would 
have been considered perfect for the job had 
the labour supply not been so abundant.” 26 Of 
course, under these circumstances, workers 
with less schooling or fewer skills are more 
likely to be unemployed. This creates a para- 
doxical situation: while some are overqualified 
for the jobs they hold, others are clearly 
underqualified for the available jobs. Early 
school leavers, who represent approximately 
30 percent of Quebec’s youth, fall into this 
second group. 

Young adults who leave school without a 
diploma often end up on welfare. “Young wel- 
fare recipients in the 1993 cohort had between 
7 and 11 years of schooling in 74 percent of 
cases and more than 12 years of schooling in 
12 percent of cases.” 27 Since the percentage of 
welfare recipients under the age of 30 is rela- 
tively high, these figures represent a good 
many individuals. “In March 1994, 472,939 
households were receiving last resort assis- 
tance benefits. Of these households, 136,772 
were headed by a person under the age of 30, 
for a total of 29 percent. In terms of individu- 
als, 28 percent were young people under the 
age of 30 (i.e. there were 153,494 young peo- 
ple out of a total of 5 46,274 adults).” 28 Yet, in 
1994, the 15 to 29 age group accounted for 
about 20 percent of the population of Quebec. 

Measures do exist to give young welfare 
recipients the opportunity to complete their 
studies and thereby improve their employabil- 
ity, but these measures have met with only rel- 
ative success. When young recipients without 
a diploma “decide to return to school under 
the Back-to-School measure, their chances of 
obtaining a secondary school diploma remain 
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slight” Only “22 percent of the persons under 
the age of 30 who were newly enrolled in the 
Back-to-School measure in the fall of 1990 had 
a diploma four years later.” 29 

Even if the leaver rate is higher for males 
than females, more women than men apply for 
last resort assistance. “The women-to-men ratio 
(among recipients) is 55:45 when the economy is 
slack and 61:39 when the economy is improv- 
ing. These figures suggest that women do not 
benefit as much as men from economic recov- 
ery. The presence of young dependent children 
may be part of the reason for this situation.” 30 

Generally, the difficulties experienced by 
women who wish to enter the job market are 
different from those experienced by men. 
“Women’s lifetime earnings will amount to 
only 50 percent of men’s. This wide discrepan- 
cy is due to the fact that women’s salaries are 
still lower than men’s and that women are 
more often unemployed or away from work 
due mainly to pregnancy leave and family 
responsibilities.” 31 

Women have, however, made important 
gains in the labour market over the last 
decades. For example, they have secured 
“over 80 percent of the new jobs created in 
Quebec since 1976... This seems to indicate 
that, on the whole, women have adapted bet- 
ter than men to the requirements of the new 
economy. Considering that the wage gap 
between men and women has been closing for 
a number of years, the progress made by 
women in several fields and the fact that year 
after year, for the past 20 years, they have 
landed 80 percent of the new jobs created can 
hardly be explained otherwise than by 
demand.” 32 



The closing of the wage gap between men 
and women is also due to the application of 
pay equity measures aimed at establishing a 
fair balance in the wages paid to men and 
women, not for similar jobs, but for equivalent 
jobs. Indeed, it was shown that jobs tradition- 
ally filled by women (e.g. secretary, nurse, 
teacher) did not pay as much as those usually 
held by men (e.g. plumber, electrician, 
mechanic), even if the required training, duties 
and responsibilities were equivalent. 



Concerns about the Interface between the 
Education System and the Labour Market 

A 1995 survey of Quebec businesses 
found that almost 20 percent of establishments 
with a staff of five or more offered no form of 
training and that on-the-job training was the 
most frequently used method in those estab- 
lishments that did offer training. “Over 63 per- 
cent of businesses offer on-the-job training... 
This figure rises to around 80 percent if those 
businesses which offer no training are exclud- 
ed.” 33 




After on-the-job training, the most fre- 
quently used method is the reimbursement of 
training expenses. This method was preferred 
by 35 percent of the businesses that took part 
in the survey. 

Except for on-the-job training, employers 
seldom see to their employees’ training them- 
selves. Involvement in their employees’ train- 
ing is rather limited, even though on-the-job 
training is generally not recognized or transfer- 
able, which, in the long run, is not to the work- 
ers’ advantage. 

However, on-the-job training is almost 
inevitable when there are gaps between the 
initial education of workers and the jobs for 
which they were hired. That such gaps exist 
may be surprising in the case of new labour 
market entrants, especially when these new 
entrants are recent graduates. This situation 
can be attributed to a number of factors. The 
overspecialization of certain programs was dis- 
cussed earlier, as was employers’ tendency to 
hire overqualified workers when the labour 
supply is higher than the demand. Such factors 
affect the value accorded the diploma in the 
transition from school to work. When it comes 
to finding a job, the diploma’s value is measured 



29 Ministere de la Securite du revenu, La pauvrete, 1995, p. 6. 
[Translation] 

30 Ministere de la Securite du revenu, Commence sa me adulte 
d I’aide sociale, 1995, p. 62. [Translation] 

31 Ministere de la Securite du revenu, La pauvrete, 1995, pp. 
10-11. [Translation! 

32 Soci6l6 quebecoise de dSveloppement de la main-d’oeu- 
vre, Analyse du chomdge et de Vemploi au Quebec, 1996, p. 39. 
[Translation) 

33 Societe quebecoise de dSveloppement de la main-d’oeuvre 
and Human Resources Development Canada, Enquete , p. 
13. [Translation] 
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in terms not only of the education or training 
it certifies, but also whether there is a real 
demand for it in the labour market. 

The number of young people leaving the 
school system with no qualifications for a trade 
or occupation is a major problem in Quebec. 
Many young people, especially males, are 
leaving school before they obtain their first 
diploma. This does not necessarily mean that 
students leaving school with one or even two 
diplomas will have the qualifications needed 
for a job. The secondary school and college 
general diplomas may be prerequisites for 
higher studies, but they do not certify that the 
holder has occupational skills. 

It is important here to note that 43 percent 
of students leave the system with no training for 
a trade or occupation, and that 28 percent of 
students leave school with a secondary school 
diploma but with no qualifications to enter a 
trade or occupation or to go on to university. 

Young school leavers who end up on wel- 
fare and decide to pursue vocational studies as 
part of a program sponsored by the minist£re 
de l’Emploi et de la Solidarity unfortunately 
do not choose to pursue studies leading to jobs 
in high demand on the labour market. When 
asked to explain why they chose a certain area 
of study, barely 16 percent gave employment 
prospects as a reason. In fact, enrolments are 
concentrated in 10 or so vocational education 
programs, some of which offer only very limit- 
ed employment prospects. 

At the college level, of 100 students who left 
a pre-university program, 36 dropped out. At 
the university level, 36 percent of students leav- 
ing bachelor’s programs did so without a 
degree. 34 These college or university leavers 
have at least one diploma which certifies that 
they completed a basic education but have, in 
fact, no real training in a specific area. This wor- 
risome state of affairs led the members of the 
Commission for the Estates General to conclude 
that “it is essential that we direct our efforts 
towards ensuring that no student leaves the 
education system without qualifications .” 35 



34 MinistSrc de 1’ Education, Education Indicators , 1997, pp. 6-8. 

35 Commission for the Estates General on Education, 
Renewing Our Education System , 1996, p. 21. 



Many different factors govern the interface 
between the education system and the labour 
market, and qualifications provide no absolute 
guarantee of a successful transition to working 
life. They are nonetheless a major asset. 

Other problems in Quebec with respect to 
the interface between the education system 
and the labour market include: 

♦ the fragile link between the work done in 
school by teachers or non-teaching profes- 
sionals and current practices in the labour 
market. This problem is accentuated 
because certain practices keep changing as 
a result of the very rapid advancement of 
technology; 

♦ the lack of adequate means to provide stu- 
dents with access to effective guidance ser- 
vices, especially with current spending cuts; 

♦ insufficient emphasis on the development of 
entrepreneurship among young people, a 
problem which is now starting to interest 
many stakeholders; 

♦ the difficulty for students of reconciling aca- 
demic excellence and work during their 
studies, regardless of whether they are 
working to meet basic or secondary needs 
(this is a problem typical of North 
American societies); and 

♦ the lack of cooperative education opportu- 
nities which would allow students to gain 
hands-on experience in their field before 
they enter the labour market. This problem 
is due to the low popularity of student 
trainee placements, particularly among 
employers, who see them as a threat to pro- 
ductivity, and among unions, which see 
them as a threat to their members’ jobs. 

Changing Expectations and 
Objectives 

The interface between the education sys- 
tem and the working world is also governed 
by subjective elements which come into play 
in individuals’ choices. The choices made by 
students, workers and employers are deter- 
mined by their perceptions and aspirations. 
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Well founded or not, these perceptions and 
aspirations are in turn shaped by such factors 
as socio-economic background, family situa- 
tion and place of residence. 

Researchers at CERDEC were able to 
establish that high unemployment rates have 
an impact on young university graduates’ aspi- 
rations and may also influence secondary 
school students’ expectations. “Good employ- 
ment prospects would be expected to help set- 
tle a number of problems with respect to stu- 
dents’ motivation and to dropping out.” 36 

Young welfare recipients, many of whom 
leave school without obtaining a diploma, tend 
to resign themselves to their situation. “Their 
academic and occupational track record, com- 
bined with difficult economic conditions, does 
not encourage them to make any kind of 
effort. Why invest in education when there are 
no jobs to be had after graduation? What 
ambitions can you cherish when you do not 
have even the lowest diploma required for a 
job? What should young people expect from 
school, which lets them down to the same 
extent when they are dropping out?” 37 

However, a high level of motivation was 
observed among welfare recipients undertak- 
ing vocational studies. A survey of a cohort of 
recent vocational education enrollees showed 
that over three-quarters would pursue their 
studies even if they had to give up welfare 
benefits. Ninety-three percent said that higher 
welfare benefits were not what motivated 
them to enrol in the program. 38 

According to a pan-Canadian study, most 
secondary school students have high academic 
and occupational aspirations. Most expect to 
become professionals, think about their 
careers in middle-class terms and have little 
interest in technical jobs or careers in the 
skilled trades 39 

Employers’ perceptions of graduates 
should not be neglected in looking at issues 
related to school-work transition. According to 
a 1994 survey of employers who had hired at 
least one vocational or technical education 
graduate, employers were satisfied with the 
graduates’ knowledge, except with respect to 
language skills, particularly their ability to 



communicate in writing. With respect to per- 
formance after three months on the job, 77 per- 
cent of employers were satisfied or very satis- 
fied with technical education graduates. In 
1994, 90 percent of the employers were satis- 
fied with the graduates’ performance after one 
year of work, compared with 87 percent in 
1990. Another noteworthy finding is that “in 
1994, 44 percent of the employers maintained 
that on-the-job training would be equivalent to 
formal education, whereas 51 percent stated 
that on-the-job training would not be as valid 
or that it could never replace formal education. 
In the 1990 survey, these proportions were 
41 percent and 54 percent, respectively.” 40 

Policy Changes 
General Policy 
Education reform 

The education reform under way in 
Quebec is the product of a democratic process 
which, in addition to considering the objective 
realities of the education system and of the 
labour market, took into account the opinions, 
views and aspirations expressed by all sectors 
of society. The Estates General on Education, 
launched in 1995, was structured to ensure 
that Quebecers in all regions would be con- 
sulted on problems in education, on measures 
to be taken to address these problems, and on 
medium- or long-term adjustments needed to 
ensure that the education system is able to 
adapt to the socio-economic changes to come 
with the next century. 

After devoting several months to consulta- 
tions and public hearings, the members of the 
Commission for the Estates General on 
Education tabled their final report. They had 
previously published a report on the state of 
education in Quebec in which they summa- 
rized participants’ submissions and suggested 
questions for further discussion. This report 
also included short accounts of innovative exper- 
iments under way in Quebec and successful 




36 Baby, 1992, p. 33. [Translation] 

37 Ministere de la Securite du revenu, Commencer sa vie adulte 
a Vaide sociale, 1995, p. 92. [Translation] 

38 Moreau, Les programmes [in press], pp. 25-34. [Translation] 

39 Krahn, School-Work Transitions , 1996, p. 19. 

40 MinistSre de l’£ducation, Education Indicators y 1997, pp. 
100 - 101 . 
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projects which could serve as examples. These 
accounts were intended to show that it was not 
necessary to rebuild the Quebec education 
system from the ground up, but that a number 
of renovations were in order. 

The first phase of the reform was started 
in February 1997 under the leadership of 
Minister of Education Pauline Marois. As stat- 
ed in the ministerial plan of action, the chal- 
lenge consisted in moving on from the goal of 
access for as many students as possible to 
that of success for as many as possible . 41 
Clear goals were set to that effect: in 2010, at 
least 85 percent of students of a given genera- 
tion are to obtain a secondary school diploma 
before the age of 20, at least 60 percent, a col- 
lege diploma, and at least 30 percent, a bache- 
lor's degree. For the sake of comparison, in 
1995-96, out of 100 students of a given genera- 
tion, 73 obtained a secondary school diploma 
before the age of 20, 39, a college diploma, 
and 28, a bachelor’s degree. 

The following seven lines of action were 
defined to attain these goals: 

1. Providing services for young children 

2. Teaching the essential subjects 

3. Giving more autonomy to schools 

4. Supporting Montreal schools 

5. Intensifying the reform of vocational and 
technical education 

6. Consolidating and rationalizing postsec- 
ondary education 

7. Providing better access to continuing educa- 
tion 

Two of these lines of action will have a 
direct impact on the way in which issues relat- 
ed to the transition from initial education to 
working life present themselves in Quebec. 



41 Ministere de l’£ducation, A New Direction for Success , 1997, 

p. 1. 

42 Cooperative education refers to a system in which students 
learn a trade or occupation through alternating periods of 
school-based instruction and industry-based training. An 
industry-based training period may be aimed at providing 
student trainees with opportunities to apply the skills they 
have learned in class (usually long-term placements with 
pay) or to cover certain sections of their program on the 
job (usually short-term placements without pay, i.e. three 
or four weeks). 



Intensifying vocational and technical 
education reform: The changes already 
under way in the area of vocational and tech- 
nical education are aimed at the following: 

♦ designing programs that will provide stu- 
dents with qualifications allowing them to 
either join the work force or continue their 
studies; 

♦ diversifying the paths leading to certifica- 
tion and the training approaches used; 

♦ reviewing the general education component 
of vocational education and technical pro- 
grams; 

♦ ensuring that vocational education and 
technical programs better meet labour mar- 
ket requirements; 

♦ increasing the responsibilities of vocational 
education centres; 

♦ encouraging students to go on to more 
advanced programs by building bridges 
between the levels of education; 

♦ quadrupling, over the next five years, the 
number of vocational education diplomas 
awarded to students under 20 years of age; 
and 

♦ making students, parents and the business 
community more aware of vocational and 
technical education as valid options. 

These goals are being achieved through a 
variety of means, the main ones being: 

♦ providing better information, especially to 
parents and students; 

♦ providing earlier access to vocational edu- 
cation and easier access to technical educa- 
tion; 

♦ developing programs leading to semi- 
skilled trades; 

♦ implementing an apprenticeship system 
under which businesses can provide train- 
ing leading to a diploma; 

♦ encouraging cooperative education 42 ; 

♦ increasing the supply of services and the 
number of openings in vocational and tech- 
nical education; 
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• redesigning the general education compo- 
nent of college-level technical programs; 

• improving the harmonization of programs 
between the levels of education 43 ; and 

• coordinating the development of vocational 
and technical education offerings through 
joint planning. 

Providing better access to continuing 
education: The goal of improving access to 
continuing education involves ensuring that the 
concept of learning as a lifelong process is taken 
into account at all levels of the education sys- 
tem. It also involves providing services that 
reflect the diversity of adults’ needs, introducing 
effective strategies to combat illiteracy, and clar- 
ifying the roles and responsibilities of the vari- 
ous players in the continuing education held. 

Work on a continuing education policy has 
begun. The purpose of this policy is to deter- 
mine what is required to attain these goals. 

Neu> federal-provincial labour market 
development agreements 

In April 1997, the Government of Quebec 
signed an agreement in principle with the 
federal government on active labour market 
development measures (including labour mar- 
ket training). In November 1997, the two gov- 
ernments signed the Canada-Quebec Labour 
Market Implementation Agreement. 

Under this agreement, services will be 
decompartmentalized and made available to 
all categories of clients. A one-stop shopping 
centre will be created for job seekers, whether 
they are unemployed, on welfare or simply 
looking for employment. This approach will 
make it possible for Quebec to fully exercise 
its jurisdiction in the area of education, which 
includes labour force training. 

Quebec will from now on exercise its right- 
ful responsibility to develop, manage and evalu- 
ate labour force training policies and programs. 

Labour policy 

Labour policy has a definite impact on 
youth transition to working life. Quebec 
adopted its active labour market policy to 
coordinate passive income support measures 



and active employment measures (including 
skills training and upgrading). The govern- 
ment subsequently passed the Act respecting 
the ministere de l’Emploi et de la Solidarite 
(Bill 150), which established a commission of 
labour market partners. The Act to foster the 
development of manpower training (commonly 
known as Bill 90), the Regulation respecting 
the apprenticeship scheme, and the measures 
announced in the 1997-98 budget speech 
should also help young people find a place for 
themselves in the labour market. 




Follow-up and Research 

The review of government programs will 
provide an opportunity to adjust the measures 
implemented under these new policies. As for 
the education reform, a follow-up committee 
“will give all participating partners the oppor- 
tunity to provide input on relevant issues” and 
will ensure continued support for the reform at 
all levels. 44 

The collection and dissemination of spe- 
cific data on the Quebec education system in 
the form of indicators is also helpful in this 
respect. These indicators are used to measure 
the results of specific activities, such as the 
extent to which the current reform is attaining 
its stated goals. They also provide a glimpse of 
changes that would be desirable, and perform 
an eminently democratic function in that they 
provide those responsible for running the edu- 
cation system with a means of being account- 
able to the State and, by the same token, to the 
population they serve. 

The active employment measures 
designed for the unemployed are systematical- 
ly evaluated by both the Societe quebecoise de 
developpement de la main-d’oeuvre and the 
ministere de l’Emploi et de la Solidarite. 
Several aspects are examined, namely, the rel- 
evance of programs, participants’ satisfaction 
and impact in terms of jobs found. 



43 The goal of such harmonization is greater cohesion 
between secondary-level vocational education programs 
and college-level technical programs, and between col- 
lege-level technical programs and university programs. 

44 Ministere de l’Education, A New Direction for Success , 1997, 
p. 55. 
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Additional information 

Additional information on education and 
labour policy and, more specifically, on the 
various vocational education and technical 
programs offered in Quebec is available 
through a number of publications which are 
updated regularly by the relevant ministries. 
These publications contain data and tables 
which shed further light on the issues outlined 
in this review. 

Here are a few useful Websites for those 
who have access to the information highway: 

• the official site of the Quebec government: 
h ttp : //www .gouv.qc.ca 

• the site of the ministere de l’Education du 
Quebec: 

http://www.meq.gouv.qc.ca 



• the vocational and technical education 
information highway: 
http://www.inforoutefpt.org 

• the site of the ministere de l’Emploi et de la 
Solidarit6: 

http://www.mes.gouv.qc.ca 

• the site of the Bureau de la statistique du 
Quebec: 

http://www.bsq.gouv.qc.ca 

The selected information, data and tables 
appearing in Appendix 2 are from the publica- 
tion, Education Indicators : 1996 and 1997 
Edition , which is available on the Website of 
the ministere de TEducation. 
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4. TRANSITION IN OTHER 
PROVINCES - SUMMARY 
OF PROVINCIAL RESPONSES 
TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

As part of the preparation for the 
Canadian Background Report, questionnaires 
were sent to five provinces that agreed to par- 
ticipate in the survey. 



Table 6: Number of Students Enrolled in 
School and Total Expenditures 


Enrolment 




K-1 2 


Post- 


Total 






secondary 


Expend- 








itures 


Newfoundland 


114,445 


19,115 


1,388,770 


New Brunswick 


138,306 


23,111 


1,386,196 


Ontario 


2,140,085 


356,739 


22,013,646 


Manitoba 


221,747 


26,880 


2,126,923 


British Columbia 


638,111 


78,507 


7,036,814 



The survey included 35 questions, 

grouped into the following categories: 

• General: the meaning and nature of transi- 
tions 

• Initiatives: provincial and local programs 
and innovations 

• Trends: changes in programs, services and 
curriculum content 

• Programs: current transition programs and 
services 

• Youth: characteristics, expectations and gen- 
der differences 

• Research: projects completed or currently 
under way. 



Other provinces take a broader view in terms 
of career development and the process of life- 
long learning beginning in elementary school. 

The Economic Situation 

In Manitoba, there has been a rapid 
recovery from the economic recession of the 
early 1990s. Other provinces stress continuing 
economic challenges, such as slow economic 
recovery, few job opportunities for youth, 
globalization, technology, downsizing and 
demand for higher skill levels. 

The Transition Problem 

In every province, school-to-work transi- 
tion is considered a serious challenge, especially 
for those with less than postsecondary educa- 
tion. In New Brunswick, the youth unemploy- 
ment rate is 21 percent. In Ontario, 50 percent 
of high school graduates go directly to work; 
unemployment rates range from about 10 per- 
cent for those with postsecondary credentials 
to almost 25 percent for those with less than 
nine years of schooling. 

The Transition Period 

All provinces agree that the transition 
period is longer and more difficult than in the 
past because of fewer jobs and higher 
demands for qualifications, but opinion is 
mixed on whether the transition is occurring 
later. British Columbia stresses that the begin- 
nings and endings of transition periods are 
blurring. 

Policy Documents 

Ontario and British Columbia have exten- 
sive policy documents dealing with transitions 
and British Columbia has created a Centre for 
Educational Information Systems and 
Standards (CEISS) to provide system-wide 
data and information services, including those 
related to transitions. 




General 

The Concept of Transition 

Approaches to the concept of transitions 
vary. Manitoba has no operating definition. 
Ontario has a working definition related to the 
direct shift from high school to the first full- 
time or self-employed working experience. 



Initiatives 

Provincial Responsibility 

All provincial departments of education 
have special positions or structures with specific 
responsibility for transition programs and ser- 
vices. In Newfoundland, programs are devel- 
oped by three divisions - Program Development, 
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Student Support Services and Youth Services. 
New Brunswick has created a special position 
for transitions and a Postsecondary Innova- 
tions group with transition programs as part of 
its mandate. In Ontario, responsibility is 
shared between the Secondary School Project 
in the Elementary/ Secondary Policy Division 
and the Training Division. The Ministry 
recently formed a school-to-work transition 
committee to share information and develop a 
comprehensive vision of transitions. Respons- 
ibility in Manitoba is with the Youth Programs 
Branch and there is also a Children and Youth 
Secretariat involving departments of Health, 
Family Services, Justice, and Education and 
Training. In British Columbia, responsibility is 
with the Careers Programs Branch. 

Structural Changes 

Four of the five provinces are currently 
undergoing important structural changes 
which will have an effect on transitions. 
Ontario is in the midst of major secondary 
education reforms, including changes in guid- 
ance and career education programs. 
Newfoundland is preparing a new K-12 Career 
Development Education Program. New 
Brunswick has a comprehensive K-12 guid- 
ance program, Career and Life Management 
(CALM), a component of its new Foundation 
Program in Grades 9 and 10, and a Career and 
Academic Planning Portfolio is being imple- 
mented in Grades 6 to 12. In British Colum- 
bia, all graduating students must meet the 
requirements of a Career and Personal Plan- 
ning course, and recent curriculum revisions 
have included the release of more than 
60 Integrated Resource Packages which 
include outcomes related to career awareness 
and applications of subjects to the workplace. 

Major Initiatives 

There are many initiatives at the provin- 
cial, district and school levels, though there 
is little comprehensive information about 
programs at district and school levels. A 
number of districts in Newfoundland offer 
the federally funded Youth Internship pro- 
gram; the main program in New Brunswick 
is the New Brunswick Youth Apprenticeship 
program for high school students bound for 



work or postsecondary education and there 
are programs in cooperative and entrepre- 
neurship education in both English- and 
French-language sectors; British Columbia 
has a set of programs called A Guarantee for 
Youth, including government work experi- 
ence and a student summer work program. 
Ontario has a program called Bridges which 
addresses work-bound Grade 10 to 12 stu- 
dents, as well as programs in cooperative 
education, youth apprenticeship, career 
preparation and career education partner- 
ship projects; it also has a Website called 
Career Gateway. 

Business Involvement 

All provinces report active and growing 
involvement of the business community 
through cooperative education, internship and 
school-business partnerships at the local level. 
In British Columbia, 46,000 secondary stu- 
dents are enrolled in a career program with a 
minimum of 30 hours of work experience; 
partnerships are an integral part of programs 
in Ontario, such as Bridges, and the Ministry 
is developing a partnership strategy to expand 
these kinds of programs. 

Postsecondary Involvement 

Provincial ministries are working with 
postsecondary institutions, especially commu- 
nity colleges. In British Columbia, the govern- 
ment is working with colleges and institutes on 
the approval of new programs and the review 
of existing programs; in general, universities 
develop their own internship programs with 
business and the community. 

Trends 

Secondary Trends 

Two provinces (New Brunswick and 
Ontario) mention a decline in traditional voca- 
tional, office practice and home economic 
courses; in New Brunswick, the French sector 
has eliminated vocational courses. Trends are 
toward new curricula and increased enrolment 
in integrated technology courses, such as the 
Broad-Based Technological Education pro- 
gram in Ontario which replaced 90 specific 
vocational courses with 7 broad technological 
areas; in British Columbia, enrolment in 
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career courses has risen from under 10,000 in 
1991 to over 27,000 in 1996, with the major 
increase in natural and applied sciences. 

Postsecondary Trends 

New Brunswick reports a trend to the 
development of employer advisory commit- 
tees for postsecondary programs. In British 
Columbia, there has been a 16 percent 
increase between 1991 and 1995 in career and 
technical programs, in addition to the develop- 
ment of new kinds of applied programs; 
degree-granting status has been granted to the 
British Columbia Institute of Technology and 
the Emily Carr College of Art, and the 
Technical University of British Columbia has 
been founded. 

Programs 

Secondary School Technical Courses 

Three provinces include technical educa- 
tion as a requirement for high school gradua- 
tion. In New Brunswick, all students must 
meet minimum competence levels in comput- 
er literacy and the technology outcomes of the 
Foundation Program; there is a required 
course in technology in the French sector and 
there are optional courses in the English sec- 
tor. Ontario requires students to complete 
either a business or technological credit for 
graduation and there are optional Broad- 
Based Technological Education courses. In 
order to graduate in British Columbia, stu- 
dents must complete two credits in Applied 
Skills, with a choice among business educa- 
tion, home economics and technology educa- 
tion. Newfoundland has Five optional courses 
and others under development. 

Work-Study and Cooperative Education 

All provinces have a variety of work-study 
and cooperative education programs, some- 
times linked to provincial graduation require- 
ments, but more commonly on the initiative of 
individual school districts and schools. In 
British Columbia, for example, all secondary 
schools are required to offer a four-credit 
course, required for graduation, called* Career 
and Personal Planning, one credit of which is 
for a minimum of 30 hours of work experi- 
ence; in British Columbia, there are also three 



kinds of career programs, Career Preparation 
(120 hours of work experience), Co-operative 
Education (240 hours) and Secondary School 
Apprenticeship (480 hours). New Brunswick 
offers 720 hours of curriculum/work experi- 
ence through its Youth Apprenticeship 
Program. 




School-Business Partnerships 

All provinces have a range of school-busi- 
ness partnerships, most arising from local 
arrangements to address particular needs and 
interests. In Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick, provincial guidelines have been 
developed or are in the process of develop- 
ment; partnerships may involve colleges and 
universities, utilities and primary industries, 
high-technology companies and voluntary 
organizations. There is little systematic infor- 
mation on the nature, types and impact of 
partnerships. 



Career Guidance and Counselling 

All provinces offer career counselling ser- 
vices through the office of the school guidance 
counsellors, but counsellors in several 
provinces report that personal and crisis coun- 
selling often takes time and attention away 
from career counselling. Newfoundland is 
preparing a new comprehensive program in 
career development education and a new 
comprehensive guidance and counselling 
model is being implemented in New 
Brunswick; in British Columbia, most sec- 
ondary schools have Career Centres which 
have print resources and often Internet access. 



Employability Skills Profile 

In 1993, the Conference Board of Canada 
developed an Employability Skills Profile list- 
ing academic skills, personal management 
skills and teamwork skills. This profile is used 
in all provinces in a variety of ways, some- 
times integrated into career development and 
cooperative education courses (e.g. in 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick), some- 
times to help students prepare portfolios (e.g. 
in Manitoba and New Brunswick), and some- 
times as part of curriculum profiles (e.g. in 
British Columbia). 
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Disadvantaged Populations 

All provinces attempt to serve groups in 
the population that suffer disadvantages in 
transitions. They often do this with special 
programs addressed to Aboriginal youth, 
women in non-traditional occupations, stu- 
dents at risk of failure and those needing to 
improve literacy skills. Most of these programs 
are developed at the local level. 

“Tech-Prep” and Applied Academic 
Courses 

Provinces tend not to use these terms but 
the concepts are being developed in general 
technical courses such as the Broad-Based 
Technological Education programs in Ontario 
and New Brunswick and in four new curricu- 
lum areas in British Columbia - information 
technology, applications of mathematics, 
applications of physics, and technical and pro- 
fessional communications. 

School-based Enterprises 

Such enterprises are not common in most 
provinces, but there are some projects in New 
Brunswick (e.g. running a cafeteria and build- 
ing a home or community playground). 

Mentoring 

Most provinces report mentoring activities 
are becoming more common but, in most 
cases, mentoring is informal and a component 
of cooperative education and apprenticeship 
programs. Ontario reports mentoring pro- 
grams by senior citizens for children at risk. 

Outcomes 

In four of the five provinces, programs 
are being developed from lists of outcomes 
(in Ontario, the term “expectations” is used). 
In Newfoundland, all newly developed cur- 
riculum is outcomes- based; in New 
Brunswick, outcomes-based education and 
cross-curricular expectations are the corner- 
stones of the new Foundation Years Program 
(Grades 9 and 10) and community college 
curriculum is outcomes-based; the Ontario 
elementary school curriculum focuses on 
expectations and standards in key areas and 
the new secondary school curriculum will 
build on these; the newly developed 



Integrated Learning Packages of British 
Columbia contain provincially required learn- 
ing outcomes, instruction and assessment 
strategies, and suggested support materials. 

Adult Education Programs 

Adult Basic Education programs are 
offered in all provinces, sometimes through 
community colleges and sometimes by special 
groups such as Literacy New Brunswick, 
Human Resources Development Canada skills 
training, special Career Employment 
Preparation Programs for out-of-school youth 
in Ontario, and community-based Skill 
Centres in British Columbia. 

Youth 

Characteristics 

Some provinces point to the specific char- 
acteristics of their youth population: regional 
variations in New Brunswick in both educa- 
tional attainment and employment opportuni- 
ties; in Manitoba, a large and increasing pro- 
portion of Aboriginal youth (14% of the 15-24 
age cohort in 1991) and a concentration of two 
thirds of the Manitoba population and em- 
ployment in the city of Winnipeg. In Ontario, 
it is noted that the youth share of the labour 
market is gradually falling, the youth part-time 
employment rate is high, youth are staying in 
school longer, and unemployed youth do not 
have access to financial support available to 
other unemployed workers. 

Gender 

Four provinces identify gender differences 
in attainment and career aspirations, noting 
that females tend to get more education than 
males and tend to earn less; men and women 
tend to concentrate in different occupations 
and in some cases the differences are signifi- 
cant. In British Columbia, the graduation rates 
were 75 percent for females and 67 percent for 
males, yet only 17 percent of undergraduate 
students in engineering and applied science 
were women; 6 percent of new 1994 appren- 
tices and 3 percent of new appointees in tradi- 
tional male trades were women. 
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Youth Aspirations 

Provinces note a trend to aspirations in 
technical and information fields and to post- 
secondary education; there is more youth con- 
cern for school-work connections and for con- 
trol over their programs. There is acceptance 
of the prospects of more costly postsecondary 
education and of precarious employment, and 
significant differences exist in the aspirations 
of school leavers and graduates. 

Research 

Research Projects 

Examples include: Youth Transition into the 
Labour Market (Newfoundland); Life After High 
School (New Brunswick); the Enhanced 
Employability Project (Ontario); the Centre for 
Educational Information Standards and Services 
(British Columbia). 



Research and Information Needs 

There is little systemic information about 
transition populations and transition pro- 
grams, especially programs at the district and 
local levels. There seem to be relatively few 
research studies, especially longitudinal stud- 
ies, on the effectiveness of transition programs 
in terms of improved employment prospects 
for different categories of youth. 
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ANNEX 

Provincial Responses to the Questionnaire 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND 

LABRADOR 

General 

7. How would your province define the concept 
“ transition from initial education to working 
life?” 

Transition is a process that is lifelong, with 
the development of skills beginning in the 
primary grades and progressing through- 
out the secondary system. There is an 
emphasis on planning in the final grades. 

2. Are there particular factors in the economic sit- 
uation of the province that affect school-work 
transitions for young people? 

Only 13 percent of high school students 
are working part time; this lack of experi- 
ence may limit to some extent their under- 
standing of work and thus inhibit individ- 
ual transitions. 

3. How serious is the problem of school-work tran- 
sitions in the province? For university gradu- 
ates? For graduates of community colleges? For 
secondary school graduates and leavers? 

Although the number of school com- 
pleters has improved significandy over the 
past 10 years, the rate of leaving is still 
about 15 percent, of whom 25 percent will 
complete a high school diploma and 30 to 
40 percent will pursue further education 
or training. 

4. Is the transition taking longer than it did 10 
years ago? 

The transition period is longer with down- 
sizing and a shift to a knowledge-based 
economy; education and training periods 
are longer and so is the search for work. 

5. In general is the transition occurring at a later 

age? 

The transition process is not occurring later 
but entry into work may be occurring later. 

6. In general, is the period of transition more diffi- 
cult or more complex or more traumatic than it 
used to be? 

Transitions are more convoluted than in 
the past due to the unpredictability of the 



labour market; young people need to 
determine their strengths and then deter- 
mine which is the best area in which to 
use these strengths. 

7 Is the transition more difficult for certain 
groups of young people than for others? Which 
groups? 

It is more difficult for early school leavers 
and for students limited in career explo- 
ration. 

8. Does the province have data related to transi- 
tion programs from school to work (volume, tar- 
get population, characteristics of clientele served, 
cost, sources of funding, admission requirements 
and prerequisites, nature of the program, evalu- 
ation of effectiveness)? 

9. Are there special studies (policy documents, 
research reports, working papers, program eval- 
uations) related to transitions in your province? 
Would you send a copy with the responses to 
these questions? 

Spain and Sharpe, The Youth Transition into 
the Labour Market (1990). 



Initiatives 

10. Is there a special department or unit in the 
provincial department of education or in other 
departments primarily concerned with issues 
related to school-work transitions? 

The divisions of Program Development, 
Student Support Services and Youth 
Services have developed programs addres- 
sing transitional needs from different per- 
spectives. 

11. Are there changes being made or planned in the 
structure or curriculum of schools that are 
intended to have an impact on school-work 
transitions? 

A Career Development Education Pro- 
gram from K to 12 is currently under 
development and should assist youth in 
transition. 
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12. Are there special initiatives sponsored by the 
province dealing with programs or services in 
school- work transitions (transition programs , 
youth employment, etc.)? 

The Division of Youth Services is piloting 
a program Tutoring for Tuition, which 
assists the financial aspects of transition. 

13. Are there school districts with innovative pro- 
grams in this area? 

14. Are there individual schools with innovative 
programs? 

Several schools and districts offer the fed- 
erally funded Youth Internship program 
which explores growth sectors of the econ- 
omy from a local and global perspective. 

15. Are there examples of business and industry 
becoming involved in helping young people 
make the transition from secondary school to 
work? 

Business-education partnerships have 
been developed through Co-operative 
Education Programs and Youth Intern- 
ships; in the past three years, schools have 
received national awards from the 
Conference Board of Canada. 

16. Is the provincial government involved in pro- 
grams at the postsecondary level? 



Trends 

17. What have been the major trends in the past 
five years in “traditional” secondary school 
vocational programs (carpentry, auto mechan- 
ics, etc.)? In enrolments? In program develop- 
ment ? In resource allocation ? 

Provincial course development is attempt- 
ing to address the needs of the changing 
economy by placing emphasis on the inte- 
gration of technology into the curriculum 
and a strategic plan to do this has been 
developed. 

18. What have been the major trends in secondary 
school technical or career programs (CAD, 
CAM, office practice, etc.)? 



Local and provincial courses have been 
developed in school-to-work programs; 
the focus for local courses has been on 
growth sectors of the local economy. 

19. What have been the major trends in postsec- 
ondary career and technical prograins (e.g. in 
community colleges)? 



Programs 

20. Are there required or optional courses in tech- 
nology at the secondary school level? 

There are five authorized optional provin- 
cial courses in technology education and 
others are under development. 

21. Do many secondary schools offer work-study or 
cooperative education programs? In what occu- 
pational areas? Do community colleges offer 
such programs? Are these programs effective? 

A provincial cooperative education pro- 
gram is available to all schools and about 
100 schools offered the program in 1996-97. 

22. Do secondary schools commonly offer career 
information and counselling programs to stu- 
dents? On what data do they rely? How effec- 
tive are these programs? 

Guidance counsellors offer career coun- 
selling; information comes from the 
CHOICES program and from provincial 
and national HRDC resources; high 
schools have been using a course in 
Career Education since 1990 and a new 
comprehensive program in career devel- 
opment education is being prepared. A 
survey of guidance counsellors in 1993 
indicated that counsellors placed career 
guidance as a high priority but that per- 
sonal and crisis counselling consumed 
their time. 

23. What is the general situation of school-business 
partnerships? Are they common? Is the number 
increasing? Are there different models? What 
appear to be the benefits of these partnerships? 
Are there areas of concern ? 

Several models of partnerships exist; the 
Division of Curriculum Development has 
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created guidelines for partnerships; part- 
nerships have allowed students to enrich 
their class learning; partnerships are less 
likely to develop in rural areas because of 
a shortage of business opportunities. 

24. Is much use being made of the Conference 
Board of Canada's “Employability Skills?" If 
so , how? 

They are an integral part of the provincial 
Career Development Education Found- 
ation document. 

25. Are there special secondary school programs for 
certain targeted populations such as Aboriginal 
youth , students with special difficulties and 
challenges } women interested in non- traditional 
occupations , visible minorities , students with 
poor literacy skills and students at risk of leav- 
ing school? Are these programs effective? 

Through the Division of Student Support 
Services and through initiatives of individ- 
ual school districts, programs have been 
developed that address the individual 
needs of students. 

26. Are there tech-prep or applied academic courses 
and programs? Examples? 

The Department of Education is develop- 
ing guidelines for the establishment of 
high school apprenticeships. 

21. Are school-based enterprises common? 
Examples? 

Provincially designed courses in Enterprise 
Education assist students to formulate 
business plans and follow through to a 
venture. 

28. Are formal mentoring programs common? 
Examples? 

Mentoring occurs within the cooperative 
education program but no formal mentor- 
ing programs have been developed; train- 
ing of trainers was provided provincially 
in the mid-1990s. 

29. Is there a focus on outcomes- based education 
mastery learning or cross-curricular expectations? 

All newly developed curriculum in the 
province is outcomes-based; outcomes for 



each subject area are defined for each 
grade level; the Department is encourag- 
ing connections both within and across 
disciplines. 

30. Are there special adult education programs 
directed to youth in transition? Are there data 
on the clientele of these programs (e.g. level of 
schooling)? 

Adult Basic Education is available at both 
private and public colleges, depending on 
need; testing and certification are the re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Education; 
individuals arrange for their own training. 

Youth 

31. Are there distinctive characteristics of the youth 
in the province (geographic distribution , size of 
cohort y ethnic/linguistic diversity } educational 
attainment)? 



32. Are there gender differences in attainment and 
career aspirations? 

33. Have there been important changes in the edu- 
cational and career aspirations of youth in 
recent years? 



Research 

34. Are there any research projects or pilot projects 
recently completed or currently under way deal- 
ing with: 

♦ the problems of young people finding jobs y 

♦ the effectiveness of transition programs, and 

♦ the job opportunities for young people over 
the next few years in the province? 

Youth Transition into the Labour Market , a 
longitudinal study of youth in transition in 
Newfoundland from 1989 to 1993; and 
IiRDC Newfoundland Head Office, Youth 
Employment Statistics. 

35. Are there other points , examples or comments 
that would clarify the situation of youth transi- 
tion in the province? 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 

General 

1. How would your province define the concept 
“ transition from initial education to working 
life? 33 

There is a need to take a broader view of 
transition as an experiential process that 
begins as early as elementary school and 
extends into young adulthood; it focuses 
upon the planned, purposeful sequence of 
activities which helps to prepare youth to 
move into productive careers and citizen- 
ship. 

2. Are there particular factors in the economic sit- 
uation of the province that affect school-work 
transitions for young people? 

Factors include slow economic recovery, 
high rates of unemployment (especially 
among youth), decline of natural resources 
as an economic engine, growth of the 
lower-wage service sector and increase in 
part-time jobs. There are fewer opportuni- 
ties for youth to gain work experience due 
to reduction of the full-time work force 
and increase in the number of small busi- 
nesses. 

3 . How serious is the problem of school-work tran- 
sitions in the province? For university gradu- 
ates? For graduates of community colleges? For 
secondary school graduates and leavers? 

The youth unemployment rate is 21.6 per- 
cent; 80 percent of postsecondary gradu- 
ates are employed; 42 percent of commu- 
nity college graduates and 65 percent of 
university graduates are enrolled in addi- 
tional training. 

4. Is the transition taking longer than it did 10 
years ago? 

5. In general , is the transition occurring at a later 

age? 

There is a perception that it is taking 
longer, noted by increased enrolments in 
postsecondary programs and a decrease in 
the number of full-time jobs. 



6. In general is the period of transition more diffi- 
cult or more complex or more traumatic than it 
used to be? 

It is more complex because fewer jobs are 
available to youth and employers are 
demanding higher educational and skill 
level qualifications (even beyond job re- 
quirements), fueling postsecondary enrol- 
ment. Lack of job security is due to mas- 
sive downsizing in the public and private 
sectors. 

7. Is the transition more difficult for certain 
groups of young people than for others? Which 
groups? 

It is more difficult for those who have not 
completed high school, for First Nations 
youth and for youth with disabilities. 

8. Does the province have data related to transi- 
tion programs from school to work (volume, tar- 
get population, characteristics of clientele served, 
cost, sources of funding admission requirements 
and prerequisites, nature of the program, evalu- 
ation of effectiveness)? 

Evaluation of the Canada/New Brunswick 
Youth Strategy Program , HRDC (1994); 
Assessment of NB Youth Apprenticeship 
Program , Abt Associates (1995). 

9. Are there special studies (policy documents, 
research reports, working papers, program eval- 
uations) related to transitions in your province? 
Would you send a copy with the responses to 
these questions? 

There is policy development by the 
Department of Education and Department 
of Advanced Education related to transi- 
tions, in progress. 

Initiatives 

10. Is there a special department or unit in the 
provincial department of education or in other 
departments primarily concerned with issues 
related to school- work transitions? 

The Department of Education created a 
position in November 1996 responsible 
for school-work transition programs. The 
Department of Advanced Education and 
Labour in April 1997 established the 
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Postsecondary Innovations Group with 
transition programs as part of its mandate. 
On the French side, responsibility is with 
the Direction des services pedagogiques. 

11. Are there changes being made or planned in the 
structure or curriculum of schools that are 
intended to have an impact on school-work 
transitions? 

K-12 comprehensive and developmental 
guidance programs have been created. 
These include career and educational 
portfolio planning for students entering 
Grade 6 and maintained through gradua- 
tion (in progress). High schools are 
becoming four-year institutions. A new 
Foundation Program has been developed 
for Grades 9 and 10 based on outcomes 
leading to the Atlantic Canada Essential 
Graduation Learnings; career and life 
management is a component of the 
Foundation Program. In the French sector, 
there is a new four-year 32-credit program 
with stress on student learning that is cred- 
itable, enduring and transferable. 

72. Are there special initiatives sponsored by the 
province dealing with programs or services in 
school- work transitions (transition programs, 
youth employment, etc.)? 

Initiatives include the NB Youth Appren- 
ticeship Program, High School Co-op 
Programs, Industry Association Sector 
Council Initiatives in various areas, 
Entrepreneur Program, Student Venture 
Capital Program, Job Action Program, 
Partners Program, Youth Program, NB 
Earthworks, Learning Associates, Infor- 
mation Technology Job Ready Workforce 
Initiative, Canada-New Brunswick Youth 
Services Program, Programme d’orienta- 
tion a la carriere, Education co-operative, 
Entrepreneurial Jeunes entrepreneurs. 

13. Are there school districts with innovative pro- 
grams in this area ? 



14. Are there individual schools with innovative 
programs? 

All school districts, French and English, 



offer the NB Youth Apprenticeship 
Program and many are involved in pro- 
grams such as those with J.D. Irving 
Limited and NB Tel (Job Quest, Family 
Connections Talk Mail Initiative, Teacher 
Internship Program, Youth Connections 
Jeunesse). 

15. Are there examples of business and industry 
becoming involved in helping young people 
make the transition from secondary school to 
work? 




Business and industry are heavily 
involved, in both English and French sec- 
tors, through the NB Youth Appren- 
ticeship Program, cooperative education, 
work experience, job shadowing and post- 
secondary internship and cooperative pro- 
grams. 

16. Is the provincial government involved in pro- 
grams at the postsecondary level? 

Yes (see Question 12). 



Trends 

77. What have been the major trends in the past 
jive years in “traditional” secondary school 
vocational programs (carpentry, auto mechan- 
ics, etc.)? In enrolments? In program develop- 
ment ? In resource allocation ? 



18. What have been the major trends in secondary 
school technical or career programs (CAD, 
CAM, office practice, etc.)? 

Traditional vocational programs, including 
office practice and home economics, have 
been declining over the past five years due 
to enrolment drops, maintenance costs and 
the establishment of technology labs in 
schools. CAD, CAM and similar programs 
continue. The French sector has eliminated 
vocational programs. 

19. What have been the major trends in postsec- 
ondary career and technical programs (e.g. in 
co rnmun ity colleges) ? 

Trends include employer advisory com- 
mittees for technical programs, four weeks 
to six months’ work experience in technical 
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programs, and program offerings tied to 
labour market analysis. 

Programs 

20. Are there required or optional courses in tech- 
nology at the secondary school level? 

All students are required to demonstrate 
minimum competence in computer litera- 
cy and achieve the technology outcomes 
of the Foundation Program. There are 
optional courses in technologies in the 
English sector and a required course in the 
French sector. 

27. Do many secondary schools offer work-study or 
cooperative education programs? In what occu- 
pational areas? Do community colleges offer 
such programs? Are these programs effective? 

Most English and many French high 
schools offer experiential work-study pro- 
grams, primarily cooperative education. 
All English and French school districts 
offer the Youth Apprenticeship Program. 
Surveys support benefits of these pro- 
grams but no long-range studies have 
been undertaken. 

22. Do secondary schools commonly offer career 
information and counselling programs to stu- 
dents? On what data do they rely? How effec- 
tive are these programs? 

Guidance counsellors offer career infor- 
mation and guidance, including career 
fairs and postsecondary visits. The new 
comprehensive and developmental guid- 
ance and counselling model is expected to 
enhance effectiveness of programs. 

23. What is the general situation of school-business 
partnerships? Are they common? Is the number 
increasing? Are there different models? What 
appear to be the benefits of these partnerships? 
Are there areas of concern? 

Many models of partnerships have been 
established throughout the province and 
business and education partnership policy 
is presently being drafted. There are no 
particular areas of concern. 



24. Is much use being made of the Conference 
Board of Canada's " Employability Skills?" If 
so } how? 

The skills are embedded in the curriculum 
of cooperative education, youth appren- 
ticeship programs and career and educa- 
tional portfolio planning. The Post- 
secondary Innovations Group is a mem- 
ber of the Conference Board Forum on 
Employability Skills. 

25. Are there special secondary school programs for 
certain targeted populations such as Aboriginal 
youth } students with special difficulties and 
challenges > women interested in non- traditional 
occupations , visible minorities , students with 
poor literacy skills and students at risk of leav- 
ing school? Are these programs effective? 

All sectors of the population are served 
within the dual French and English sys- 
tems. There are special programs in litera- 
cy, and programs for students at risk, 
Aboriginal youth and non-traditional 
careers for women. Similar programs exist 
in Advanced Education and Labour (e.g. 
community adult literacy, women in 
apprenticeship). Effectiveness is moni- 
tored but there are no long-range studies. 

26. Are there tech-prep or applied academic courses 
and programs? Examples? 

These are presently under review. The 
Youth Apprenticeship Program guarantees 
placement in community college and pre- 
ferred admission status in university. 
Articulation agreements exist in journal- 
ism, medical laboratory science, gerontol- 
ogy, hospitality and tourism. 

27. Are school-based enterprises common? 
Examples? 

There are many not-for-profit and for- 
profit activities in schools at the secondary 
level; running a canteen or building a 
home or community playground are 
examples. 

28. Are formal mentoring programs common? 
Examples? 

Mentoring is a component of the Youth 
Apprenticeship Program and at-risk 
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programs; it is a key component of NB 
Earthworks Program. 

29. Is there a focus on outcomes-based education s 
mastery learning or cross-curricular expectations? 

Outcomes-based education and cross-cur- 
ricular expectations are the cornerstone of 
the Foundation Program (Grades 9 and 
10). Community college curriculum is out- 
comes-based. French programs are under 
review. 

30. Are there special adult education programs 
directed to youth in transition? Are there data 
on the clientele of these programs (e.g. level of 
schooling)? 

Community colleges offer academic 
upgrading on site and through distance 
education, leading to an Adult High 
School Diploma. Extensive literacy pro- 
grams are offered by Literacy New 
Brunswick. Most HRDC-NB offices offer 
employability skills training. Other areas 
include personal development, anger 
management and self-esteem. 

Youth 

31. Are there distinctive characteristics of the youth 
in the province (geographic distribution, size of 
cohort, ethnic/linguistic diversity, educational 
attainment)? 

Educational attainment varies by region of 
the province, rural and urban; 3 to 9 per- 
cent of youth have less than nine years of 
education, 2.2 to 7.1 percent have a uni- 
versity degree. Regional employment dif- 
ferences also exist, especially urban-rural. 

32. Are there gender differences in attainment and 
career aspirations? 

Females have slightly more education than 
males but tend to earn less. Males out- 
number females in processing and trans- 
portation occupations, primary industries, 
processing and manufacturing. The 
reverse is true in sales and service, busi- 
ness, finance and administration, and 
health. In many cases, the differences in 
representation are substantial. 



33. Have there been important changes in the edu- 
cational and career aspirations of youth in 
recent years? 

A definite shift is taking place toward tech- 
nical training, specifically in the informa- 
tion technology industry at the postsec- 
ondary level. 

Research 

34. Are there any research projects or pilot projects 
recently completed or currently under way deal- 
ing with: 

* the problems of young people finding jobs, 

* the effectiveness of transition programs, and 

* the job opportunities for young people over 
the next few years in the province? 

Life After High School: A Study of School 
Leavers (in progress); School Leaving Age 
Task Force (1997); New Brunswick at the 
Doorstep of the 21st Century (Samuel Le- 
Breton, HRDC, in press); and Premier’s 
Forum on Youth (1997). 

35. Are there other points, examples or comments 
that would clarify the situation of youth transi- 
tion in the province? 

Education/training is the key to success in 
transition, but no longer the guarantee of 
employment opportunities in a limited job 
market. Skill development must be 
matched with realistic expectations, and 
transition programs require full support of 
business and the community. 
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ONTARIO 

General 

7. How would your province define the concept 
“transition from initial education to working 
life?” 

There is no formal definition but the 
working definition refers to the transition 
of individuals from secondary school to 
work, rather than to formal postsecondary 
education and training, or from formal 
postsecondary education and training to 
work. The more usual statement is 
“school-to-work transition.” The transition 
may be direct (graduates or early leavers) 
or indirect and extended (out-of-school 
youth initially unsuccessful in finding a 
job). The transition period may involve a 
number of stages characterized by contin- 
gent work of short duration followed by 
unemployment. 

2. Are there particular factors in the economic sit- 
uation of the province that affect school- work 
transitions for young people? 

Factors include: 

• continuing downsizing during the 1990s 
in public and private sectors, increasing 
competition for new jobs, especially for 
youth; 

• new technologies and restructuring 
demanding higher minimum skills; 

• drop in youth participation in the 
labour market from 74 percent in the 
late 1980s to below 63 percent in 1996 
(with economic improvement, youth 
participation expected to rise and thus 
youth unemployment not expected to 
fall substantially); 

• gradual improvement in youth (age 20- 
24) unemployment rate in the past few 
years; 

• unemployment rate for youth 15 to 19 
double that of youth 20 to 24 (20% vs. 
12.8%), (many in the 15-19 age group 
have less than high school education); and 

• age group 15 to 19 expected to increase 
(“echo kids” of baby boomers). 



3. How serious is the problem of school-work tran- 
sitions in the province? For university gradu- 
ates? For graduates of community colleges? For 
secondary school graduates and leavers? 

Employment chances are strongly linked 
to education, but even youth with postsec- 
ondary diplomas or degrees have an 
above-average unemployment rate. The 
impact is particularly pronounced for 
youth without work experience and 
seniority. Approximately 50 percent of 
high school students (graduates and early 
leavers) are faced with direct transition 
from high school to work. 

In 1996, unemployment rates varied 
according to educational level: 

- eight or fewer years of schooling: 24.6% 

- less than high school graduation: 23.4% 

- high school graduation: 13.4% 

- some postsecondary credentials: 12.3% 

- postsecondary credentials: 9.5% 

4 . Is the transition taking longer than it did 10 
years ago? 

Yes. 

5. In general [ is the transition occurring at a later 

age? 

In general, yes. Decline in youth employ- 
ment and labour force participation has 
been paralleled by an increase in youth 
full-time school attendance (in 1996, 85% 
for the 15-19 age group, 37% for the 20-24 
age group). 

6. In general , is the period of transition more diffi- 
cult or more complex or more traumatic than it 
used to be? 

The period is more difficult, complex and 
traumatic, due to ongoing downsizing, 
new technologies and restructuring, higher 
education requirements, poor employ- 
ment prospects for those with limited edu- 
cation, increasing part-time work for those 
who have left school, and concentration of 
youth in jobs with low pay and in unstable 
occupations. 
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7. Is the transition more difficult for certain groups 
of young people than for others? Which groups? 

It is more difficult for those with low levels 
of education. 

8. Does the province have data related to transi- 
tion programs from school to work (volume, tar- 
get population, characteristics of clientele served, 
cost, sources of funding, admission requirements 
and prerequisites, nature of the program, evalu- 
ation of effectiveness)? 

There are limited data for secondary 
school-to-work programs. The Workplace 
Preparation Branch collects quarterly sta- 
tistics on its Career and Preparation 
Program and longer-term evaluations are 
planned. 

9. Are there special studies (policy documents, 
research reports, working papers, program eval- 
uations) related to transitions in your province? 
Would you send a copy with the responses to 
these questions? 

* Ontario Secondary Schools (1998): Detailed 
Discussion Document 

* Choices into Action: Guidance and Career 
Education Policy, Grades 1 to 12 (1998); 

* Curriculum for Ontario Secondary Schools ; 

* Consultation Guide\ 

* What People Said about High School 
Reform - Apprenticeship Reform ; 

* Ontario Community Discussion Reports: 

- #1 Employment, Education, Training 

- #2 Access & Equity 

- #3 Service Effectiveness 

Initiatives 

10. Is there a special department or unit in the 
provincial department of education or in other 
departments primarily concerned with issues 
related to school- work transitions? 

Transition issues cut across several divi- 
sions and branches of the Ministry of 
Education and Training. Responsibility is 
shared between the Secondary School 
Project in the Elementary/Secondary 
Policy Division and the Training Division. 
The Secondary School Project develops 
secondary school policies, including those 



addressing school-to-work transition for 
high school students, and also administers 
a number of related programs based in 
high schools, including Career Education 
Projects, Co-operative Education/Work 
Experience Programs and Bridges 
Programs (a structured school-to-work 
transition program). The Workplace Prep- 
aration Branch of the Training Division 
shares responsibility for the Ontario Youth 
Apprenticeship Program with the 
Secondary School Project. The Workplace 
Support Services Branch of the Training 
Division administers a number of employ- 
ment programs for out-of-school youth, 
unemployed youth and summer student 
employment. The Ministry of Education 
and Training recendy formed a school-to- 
work transition committee, with represen- 
tatives from each area, to share informa- 
tion and develop a more comprehensive 
vision of transitions. 

11. Are there changes being made or planned in the 
structure or curriculum of schools that are 
intended to have an impact on school- work 
transitions? 

Yes. Secondary school reform is under 
way and will result in a new four-year sec- 
ondary program (to start in 1999 for 
Grade 9 students). Features include high 
graduation standards, clear course require- 
ments for postsecondary studies and work, 
clearer reporting to parents, improved 
guidance and career education, expanded 
cooperative education and work experi- 
ence and a new structured school-to-work 
transition program. Changes in guidance 
and career education programs include: 
starting in Grade 7, all students are 
required to develop an education plan 
annually, and schools are required to have 
a program effectiveness survey every three 
years for career education programs. The 
issue of streaming students in Grades 9 to 
12 has not yet been decided. The Ap- 
prenticeship Program is currently under 
review and a new program to target job- 
less youth will be announced in the fall of 
1997. 
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12. Are there special initiatives sponsored by the 
province dealing with programs or services in 
school-work transitions (transition programs , 
youth employment, etc.)? 

Yes. The Ministry is sponsoring transition- 
related projects including: 

• Bridges Transition to Work: Addresses 
work-bound Grade 10 to 12 students 
and includes (a) school-based individu- 
alized curriculum, (b) work-based com- 
ponent with clear expectations, (c) joint 
private sector and education manage- 
ment. Between 1995 and 1997, 10 pro- 
jects have been approved. 

• Co-operative Education and Work 
Experience: Cooperative education is a 
well-established program emphasizing 
career exploration and planning 
through integrated work placement and 
classroom study. Work experience pro- 
grams are shorter and focus on applica- 
tion of work-related course outcomes to 
workplace and community settings as 
part of course credit. 

• Career Education Partnership Projects: 
These include partnerships between 
schools and community organizations 
to provide career information and 
employment counselling to students, 

• Co-operative Education Tax Credit: 
Tax credits are provided to businesses 
to offer placements to co-op students in 
colleges and universities. 

• Ontario Youth Apprenticeship 
Program: This Ministry-funded pro- 
gram in 81 school boards links 800 to 
900 senior high school students a year 
to the workplace, involving community 
partnerships with local chambers of 
commerce, unions, industry-education 
councils and colleges. 

• Ontario Summer Jobs 1997: This $37- 
million program helps 34,000 youth 
find summer jobs. 

• Career Employment Preparation 
Program: This program for unem- 
ployed, out-of-school youth represents 



over one half of.the government’s total 
youth employment budget and is 
designed to improve client access to 
services using institutions and agencies 
in over 110 communities, 

• Literacy and Basic Skills Program: The 
focus is on people without work, espe- 
cially those receiving social assistance. 

• Adult Education Project: The project 
offers alternative and drop-in secondary 
education for 18- to 24-year-olds. 

• Information for Students: The Ministry 
offers a Website called Career Gateway 
and publishes, with HRDC, Ontario 
Prospects , a guide to career planning dis- 
tributed to all high schools. 

13. Are there school districts with innovative pro- 
grains in this area? 

Yes, but the Ministry does not maintain a 
database of most of these programs. 

14. Are there individual schools with innovative 
programs? 

Yes, but the Ministry does not maintain a 
database of most of these programs. 

15. Are there examples of business and industry 
becoming involved in helping young people 
make the transition from secondary school to 
work? 

Partnerships are involved in programs 
such as Bridges and the Ontario Youth 
Apprenticeship Program. The Ministry is 
developing a partnership strategy to 
expand such programs as part of the sec- 
ondary school reform. Partnerships 
involve working with employers to identi- 
fy local employment opportunities, train 
individuals and offer services such as mock 
interviews and job shadowing. 

16. Is the provincial government involved in pro- 
grams at the postsecondary level? 

Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
(CAATs) and the majority of Ontario uni- 
versities offer cooperative education or 
work internship programs. The Ministry 
funds the Workers’ Compensation liabili- 
ties for participating students. 
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Trends 

11. What have been the major trends in the past 
five years in “traditional” secondary school 
vocational programs ( carpentry , auto mechan- 
ics, etc.)? In enrolments? In program develop- 
ment? In resource allocation ? 

These programs have been declining since 
the early 1980s. A new program, Broad- 
based Technological Education, replaces 
90 specific vocational courses with seven 
broad-based technology programs. 

18. What have been the major trends in secondary 
school technical or career programs (CAD, 
CAM, office practice, etc.)? 

The Communications Technology pro- 
gram in the Broad-based Technological 
Education program has grown faster than 
other areas, for male and female students, 
at both general and advanced levels. 

19. What have been the major trends in postsec - 
ondary career and technical programs (e.g. in 
co mrnun ity colleges) ? 



Programs 

20. Are there required or optional courses in tech- 
nology at the secondary school level? 

Students must complete either a business 
or technological credit for graduation and 
there are optional Broad-based 
Technological Education courses. 

21. Do many secondary schools offer work-study or 
cooperative education programs? In what occu- 
pational areas? Do community colleges offer 
su ch p rograms ? Are these p ro grams effective ? 

All school boards offer cooperative educa- 
tion programs for senior high school stu- 
dents. Evidence of effectiveness is anecdo- 
tal, but these programs receive continued 
support from employers and are in demand 
by students. 

22. Do secondary schools commonly offer career 
information and counselling programs to stu- 
dents? On what data do they rely? How effec- 
tive are these programs? 



Yes, and there is wide variety in services 
and programs and in the sources of infor- 
mation used; career information is man- 
dated in each subject guideline. 

23. What is the general situation of school-business 
partnerships? Are they common? Is the number 
increasing? Are there different models? What 
appear to be the benefits of these partnerships? 
Are there areas of concern ? 

Partnerships, many local and small scale, 
are growing in number, but there is no 
database of the exact number. Partnerships 
are a required feature of the Bridges pro- 
gram and the Ministry is developing a part- 
nership strategy. 

24. Is much use being made of the Conference 
Board of Canada's “Employability Skills?” If 
so, how? 

Many schools are using the profile to 
develop curriculum units and cross-curric- 
ular outcomes. 

25. Are there special secondary school programs for 
certain targeted populations such as Aboriginal 
youth, students with special difficulties and 
challenges, women interested in non- traditional 
occupations, visible minorities, students with 
poor literacy skills and students at risk of leav- 
ing school? Are these programs effective? 

Such programs are determined within 
school boards and schools. The Ministry 
funds a program entitled Change Your 
Future in cooperation with other bodies to 
help minority youth stay in school. 

26. Are there tech-prep or applied academic courses 
and programs? Examples? 

Neither term is currently used but the con- 
cepts are related to the Broad-based 
Technological Education program. 

27. Are school-based enterprises common? 
Examples? 

Anecdotal evidence suggests some exam- 
ples through cooperative education or 
technological studies applications. 
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28. Are formal mentoring programs common? 
Examples? 

These are becoming more common. 
Examples include mentoring by senior cit- 
izens for at-risk students and business 
mentors for students in cooperative educa- 
tion and work experience programs. 

29. Is there a focus on outcomes-based education, 
mastery learning or cross-curricular expectations? 

The term “expectations” is used instead of 
“outcomes.” The elementary curriculum 
focuses on expectations and standards in 
key areas and the new secondary curricu- 
lum will build on these. 

30. Are there special adult education programs 
directed to youth in transition? Are there data 
on the clientele of these programs (e.g. level of 
schooling)? 

Some programs are based on principles of 
adult education. The Career Employment 
Preparation Program provides workplace 
preparation programs for youth outside of 
school. 

Youth 

31. Are there distinctive characteristics of the youth 
in the province (geographic distribution , size of 
cohort, ethnic/linguistic diversity, educational 
attainment)? 

• The youth share of the labour market 
has been falling gradually over time 
(26% 20 years ago vs. 16% today). 

• The part-time employment rate for 
youth is 50 percent vs. 19 percent 
for the overall labour force. 

• Youth are staying in school longer and 
are better educated. 

• Unemployed youth do not have access 
to the financial support available to 
other unemployed workers. 

32. Are there gender differences in attainment and 
career aspirations? 

Yes, but no specific information is available. 



33. Have there been important changes in the edu- 
cational and career aspirations of youth in 
recent years? 

Youth need to see a greater connection 
between school and work and want more 
control over education and training deci- 
sions. The labour market has become 
more complex and more difficult to 
access. 

Research 

34. Are there any research projects or pilot projects 
recently completed or currently under way deal- 
ing with: 

• the problems of young people finding jobs, 

• the effectiveness of transition programs, and 

• the job opportunities for young people over 
the next few years in the province? 

The Bridges transitions to work program; 
Enhanced Employability Project of the 
Employment Preparation Unit to test dif- 
ferent types of employment preparation 
models for the chronically unemployed, 
including youth; and Career and Employ- 
ment Preparation Program to enhance the 
involvement of employers in building 
employment directions for program par- 
ticipants, including an individualized ser- 
vice response so that youth can access 
only the services they need. 

35. Are there other points, examples or comments 
that would clarify the situation of youth transi- 
tion in the province? 
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MANITOBA 

General 

7. IIow would your province define the concept 
“transition from initial education to working 
life?” 

There is no working definition, but a num- 
ber of programs include assistance in the 
transition. 

2. Are there particular factors in the economic sit- 
uation of the province that affect school-work 
transitions for young people? 

Manitoba has more rapid recovery from 
the 1991-92 recession than most other 
provinces. Forecasts for employment 
growth are optimistic. Manitoba has the 
highest employment/population ratio 
among full-time students of all provinces; 
32 percent of non-students 15 to 24 work 
fewer than 35 hours per week compared 
to 29 percent for Canada. There are spe- 
cial problems in remote communities and 
Indian reserves. 

3. How serious is the problem of school-work tran- 
sitions in the province? For university gradu- 
ates? For graduates of community colleges? For 
secondary school graduates and leavers? 

Youth unemployment is lower than in 
most other provinces, but there are fewer 
full-time jobs for young non-students. 

4. Is the transition taking longer than it did 10 
years ago ? 

Unemployment rates are slightly lower. 

5. In general , is the transition occurring at a later 
age? 

Data are not available, but there appears 
to be no significant change. 

6. In general , is the period of transition more diffi- 
cult or more complex or more traumatic than it 
used to be? 

The transition is less complex than during 
the recession in the early 1990s. 

7. Is the transition more difficult for certain 
groups of young people than for others? Which 
groups? 



Aboriginal youth are drawing more atten- 
tion as they move to Winnipeg. Transition 
is difficult for postsecondary graduates 
without a career focus. 

8. Does the province have data related to transi- 
tion programs from school to work ( volume , tar- 
get population characteristics of clientele served , 
cost , sources of funding admission requirements 
and prerequisites, nature of the program, evalu- 
ation of effectiveness)? 

9. Are there special studies (policy documents, 
research reports, working papers, program eval- 
uations) related to transitions in your province? 
Would you send a copy with the responses to 
these questions? 



Initiatives 

10. Is there a special department or unit in the 
provincial department of education or in other 
departments primarily concerned with issues 
related to school- work transitions? 

Yes, the Youth Programs Branch within 
Manitoba Education and Training. 

11. Are there changes being made or planned in the 
structure or curriculum of schools that are 
intended to have an impact on school-work 
transitions? 



12. Are there special initiatives sponsored by the 
province dealing with programs or services in 
school-work transitions (transition programs, 
youth employment, etc.)? 

The Children and Youth Secretariat pro- 
vides a system- wide approach to transition 
problems, involving departments of 
Health, Family Services, Justice, and Edu- 
cation and Training. 

13. Are there school districts with innovative pro- 
grams in this area? 
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14. Are there individual schools with innovative 
programs? 

15. Are there examples of business and industry 
becoming involved in helping young people 
make the transition from secondary school to 
work? 

Winnipeg and Manitoba chambers of 
commerce and a number of individual 
businesses are involved. 

16. Is the provincial government involved in pro- 
grams at the postsecondary level? 

Youth Programs services includes 
CareerFocus, Youth info. works, Partners 
with Youth, Young Entrepreneurs, Urban 
Green Team, RED I Green Team, Home- 
town, STEP services, Quebec Exchange, 
Career Options for Students with 
Disabilities, Volunteers in Public Service 
and Manitoba Youth Job Centres. 

Trends 

17. What have been the major trends in the past 
five years in “traditional” secondary school 
vocational programs ( carpentry , auto mechan- 
ics, etc.)? In enrolments? In program develop- 
ment ? In resou rce allocation ? 



18. What have been the major trends in secondary 
school technical or career programs (CAD, 
CAM, office practice, etc.)? 

19. What have been the major trends in postsec- 
ondary career and technical programs (e.g. in 
community colleges)? 

Programs 

20. Are there required or optional courses in tech- 
nology at the secondary school level? 



21. Do many secondary schools offer work-study or 
cooperative education programs? In what occu- 
pational areas? Do community colleges offer 
such programs? Are these programs effective? 

Many secondary schools are offering work 
experience or cooperative education pro- 
grams in auto body repairs and mechanics, 
day care worker, hospitality training, metal 
machining, building operation and health 
care aide. Also, community colleges offer 
business administration and motor vehicle 
mechanics as well as practicums in health 
fields; graduates of such programs have 
better employment rates and higher wages. 

22. Do secondary schools commonly offer career 
information and counselling programs to stu- 
dents? On what data do they rely? How effec- 
tive are these programs? 

Secondary schools have guidance counsel- 
lors doing career counselling and informa- 
tion dissemination, relying on HRDC and 
Manitoba Education and Training. Effect- 
iveness depends on time allocated; personal 
counselling is often seen as more critical. 
There is an optional course called Skills for 
Independent Living which provides career 
planning. 

23. What is the general situation of school-business 
partnerships? Are they common? Is the number 
increasing? Are there different models? What 
appear to be the benefits of these partnerships? 
Are there areas of concern? 

Partnerships appear to be increasing in 
most urban divisions and in several rural 
divisions; programs vary from work expe- 
rience, mentoring and apprenticeships to 
“Take your kid to work” days. 

24. Is much use being made of the Conference Board 
of Canada's “Employability Skills?” If so, how? 

Several schools use the list for skills portfo- 
lios which compile evidence of work expe- 
riences, volunteer activities, extracurricu- 
lar activities, awards and projects; students 
use these portfolios in job applications. 
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25. Are there special secondary school programs for 
certain targeted populations such as Aboriginal 
youth , students with special difficulties and 
challenges, women interested in non- traditional 
occupations, visible minorities, students with 
poor literacy skills and students at risk of leav- 
ing school? Are these programs effective? 

26. Are there tech-prep or applied academic courses 
and programs? Examples? 

There is a wide variety of technical, voca- 
tional and industrial education programs. 

27. Are school-based enterprises common? 
Examples? 

These are not common, but a few schools 
offer entrepreneurship training. 

28. Are formal mentoring programs common? 
Examples? 

29. Is there a focus on outcomes-based education, 
mastery learning or cross-curricular expecta- 
tions? 



32. Are there gender differences in attainment and 
career aspirations? 

There are significant gender differences in 
career aspirations. 

33. Have there been important changes in the edu- 
cational and career aspirations of youth in 
recent years? 

Youth appear to expect greater cost for 
postsecondary education and less secure 
employment, but expectations may be 
overly pessimistic as the economy 
improves. 

Research 

34. Are there any research projects or pilot projects 
recently completed or currently under way deal- 
ing with: 

♦ the problems of young people finding jobs, 

♦ the effectiveness of transition programs, and 

♦ the job opportunities for young people over 
the next few years in the province? 

35. Are there other points, examples or comments 
that would clarify the situation of youth transi- 
tion in the province? 




30. Are there special adult education programs 
directed to youth in transition? Are there data 
on the clientele of these programs (e.g. level of 
schooling)? 



Youth 

31. Are there distinctive characteristics of the youth 
in the province (geographic distribution, size of 
cohort, ethnic/linguistic diversity, educational 
attainment)? 

There is a large and increasing proportion 
of Aboriginal youth (14% of the 15-24 
cohort in 1991) with average educational 
levels lower than those of the general pop- 
ulation. Winnipeg metropolitan area takes 
up close to two thirds of the Manitoba 
population and employment. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 

General 

7. How would your province define the concept 
transition from initial education to working 
life?” 

Career development is one of the three 
goals of education in British Columbia 
and is designed “to prepare students to 
attain their career and occupational objec- 
tives and to assist in the development of 
effective work habits and the flexibility to 
deal with change in the workplace.” 

2. Are there particular factors in the economic sit- 
uation of the province that affect school-work 
transitions for young people? 

The economy and labour market are 
experiencing changing structural forces 
and pressures, many of them externally 
driven. These include globalization of 
markets, technological change, changing 
consumer-driven demands, changing pat- 
terns of trade and changing demographic 
trends. New economic activity and jobs in 
technology, service and information sec- 
tors are causing an upward shift in skill 
needs, while many traditional sectors 
require a changing and increasing set of 
skills. There is increasing integration of 
the steps of production/provision of a 
product/service, combined with a drive to 
add value and reduce cost, and this is 
resulting in reduced core organizations 
with more specialized suppliers and con- 
tractors. This makes school-to-work transi- 
tion more complex and difficult. 

3. How serious is the problem of school-work tran- 
sitions in the province? For university gradu- 
ates? For graduates of community colleges? For 
secondary school graduates and leavers? 

Transition poses a major problem for the 
least educated. There are widening unem- 
ployment rates between those with least 
and most education (6.6% for those with a 
postsecondary degree or diploma vs. 
16.6% for those with less than a high 
school education); 83 percent of job open- 
ings between 1990 and 1996 were filled by 
those with a postsecondary credential; 



since 1988, employment rates for those 
with high school completion or less have 
deteriorated and the transition from 
school to work for those with secondary or 
less has become much more difficult in the 
last 10 years. 

4. Is the transition taking longer than it did 10 
years ago ? 

5. In general is the transition occurring at a later 
age? 

6. In general is the period of transition more diffi- 
cult or more complex or more traumatic than it 
used to be? 

The length of transition from a traditional 
notion of full-time school to full-time work 
has clearly increased, but the start and end 
points of transitions have blurred because 
of part-time work and part-time study. 
Because of this, there has been an increase 
in the age of those completing postsec- 
ondary education, as well as a delay in tra- 
ditional family and household formation 
and in child bearing. 

7. Is the transition more difficult for certain 
groups of young people than for others? Which 
groups? 

It is more difficult for Aboriginal youth 
(31% of those entering Grade 8 will gradu- 
ate) and for all those who have not com- 
pleted high school. 

8 . Does the province have data related to transi- 
tion programs from school to work ( volume , tar- 
get population , characteristics of clientele served, 
cost, sources of funding admission requirements 
and prerequisites, nature of the program, evalu- 
ation of effectiveness)? 

There are various sources of data; the 
Ministry has created the Centre for 
Educational Information Systems and 
Standards, in partnership with various 
institutions and organizations, whose mis- 
sion is to provide effective system-wide 
data and information services and stan- 
dards for the education system. 
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9. Are there special studies (policy documents , 
research reports , working papers, program eval- 
uations) related to transitions in your province? 
Would you send a copy with the responses to 
these questions? 

The following form the basis for the cur- 
rent direction of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Skills and Training: 

• Moving On: Secondary to Postsecondary 
Transition (1997) 

• Charting a New Course: A Strategic Plan 
for the Future of British Columbia's College, 
Institute and Agency System (1996) 

• A Profile of Youth in British Columbia 
(1995) 

• A Guide to the BC Economy and Labour 
Market { 1996) 

• The Kindergarten to Grade 12 Education 
Plan{mG) 



Initiatives 

10. Is there a special department or unit in the 
provincial department of education or in other 
departments primarily concerned with issues 
related to school- work transitions? 

The Careers Programs Branch of the 
Education Programs Division within the 
Ministry of Education, Skills and Training 
has the responsibility for school-work tran- 
sitions. 

11. Are there changes being made or planned in the 
structure or curriculum of schools that are 
intended to have an impact on school-work 
transitions? 

Recent changes in the graduation require- 
ment mean all students must meet the out- 
comes of the Career and Personal Plan- 
ning course. This course provides an 
opportunity to explore different career 
paths. In addition, recent curriculum revi- 
sions have included the release of more than 
60 Integrated Resource Packages which 
include outcomes related to career aware- 
ness and applications to the workplace. 



12. Are there special initiatives sponsored by the 
province dealing with programs or services in 
school- work transitions (transition programs, 
youth employment, etc.)? 

A Guarantee for Youth programs range 
from a Government Work Experience 
Program to Student Summer Works, the 
latter being an employment and training 
program for secondary and postsecondary 
students which reimburses employers a 
portion of students’ wages. This program 
gives priority to science and technology 
and other key sectors, and is delivered by 
community agencies under contract with 
the province. 

13. Are there school districts with innovative pro- 
grams in this area ? 




14. Are there individual schools with innovative 
programs? 

Information is unavailable at this time. 

15. Are there examples of business and industry 
becoming involved in helping young people 
make the transition from secondary school to 
work? 

At the present time, 46,000 secondary stu- 
dents are enrolled in a career program 
with a work experience component; all 
students must complete a minimum of 
30 hours of work experience in order to 
graduate. Examples of partnerships with 
business and industry include Wood 
Products Manufacturing, tourism, an 
internship sponsored by the Applied 
Science Technologists and Technicians of 
British Columbia, and Woodlands funded 
by Forest Renewal BC. 

16. Is the provincial government involved in pro- 
grams at the postsecondary level? 

The government has a direct role in col- 
lege and institute programming, combin- 
ing the institution’s specific community 
knowledge and educational needs with the 
system-wide perspective of the Ministry. 
The Ministry has a New Degree Approval 
Process and a New Program Review 
Process to review the educational merits of 
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new programs. Under the Charting a New 
Coarse strategic plan, the Ministry, with 
the colleges and institutes, is setting up a 
Program Planning and Rationalization 
Process to review all existing programs. 

Trends 

17. What have been the major trends in the past 
five years in (( traditional^ secondary school 
vocational programs (carpentry, auto mechan- 
ics, etc.)? In enrolments? In program develop- 
ment ? In resource allocation ? 



18. What have been the major trends in secondary 
school technical or career programs (CAD, 
CAM, office practice, etc.)? 

The number of new participants in career 
education courses has gone from 9,916 in 
1991 to 27,474 in 1996, with the largest 
growth in the Natural and Applied 
Science area. 

19. What have been the major trends in postsec- 
ondary career and technical programs (e.g. in 
co in in u nity colleges) ? 

Between 1991 and 1995, there was a 15.9 per- 
cent increase in funded full-time equiva- 
lent students in career and technical pro- 
grams, compared with an overall college/ 
institute increase of 13.6 percent. In 1994 
and 1995, under the Skills Now! initiative, 
enrolment expansion shifted from acade- 
mic to applied, technical and career pro- 
grams and new kinds of applied programs 
were introduced, supported by a $3.5 mil- 
lion allocation. The British Columbia 
Institute of Technology and Emily Carr 
College of Art and Design were given 
degree-granting status for new technical 
degrees and the Technical University of 
British Columbia was established. 



Programs 

20. Are there required or optional courses in tech- 
nology at the secondary school level? 

In order to graduate, students must com- 
plete two credits in Applied Skills in 
Grade 11, with a choice among Business 
Education, Home Economics and 
Technology Education. 

21. Do many secondary schools offer work-study or 
cooperative education programs? In what occu- 
pational areas? Do community colleges offer 
such programs? Are these programs effective? 

All secondary schools must offer a four- 
credit course required for graduation 
called Career and Personal Planning, one 
credit of which is a minimum of 30 hours 
of work experience. There are also three 
career programs: Career Preparation 
(120 hours of experience), Co-operative 
Education (240 hours) and Secondary 
School Apprenticeship (240 hours). These 
programs are effective for students focused 
on a career path and others exploring a 
variety of areas. 

22. Do secondary schools commonly offer career 
information and counselling programs to stu- 
dents? On what data do they rely? How effec- 
tive are these programs? 

School counsellors have as their mandate 
a percentage of time for career counselling 
though crisis counselling makes heavy 
demands on their time; most counsellors 
schedule time to interview all students 
about course selection and postsecondary 
plans. Most secondary schools have 
Career Centres developed from funds 
available through the Skills Now! initiative 
and which have print resources and often 
Internet connections. Schools may also 
subscribe to Bridges, a resource for access- 
ing career information on the Internet 
Two credits of the required Career and 
Personal Planning course are for personal 
planning and the completion of a student 
learning plan. 
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23. What u the general situation of school- business 

partnerships? Are they common? Is the number 

increasing? Are there different models? What 

appear to be the benefits of these partnerships? 

Are there areas of concern? 

• Local school districts have developed 
school/community partnerships for 
work experience, mentorship, Co-op 
education, Career Preparation courses, 
apprenticeships, and Career and 
Personal Planning courses. 

• The Provincial Partnership Projects 
Steering Committee has representatives 
from business, industry, and education, 
and works to develop resources and 
projects to promote career programs 
and work experience. 

• School District No. 75 (Mission) and 
University College of the Fraser Valley 
co-manage a project to include a sec- 
ondary school, university college cam- 
pus, and community arts, recreation 
and learning centre in one complex; it 
includes the potential to begin postsec- 
ondary studies in high school. 

• Project Benchmark is a technology 
alliance of British Columbia and the 
BC Tel Discovery Learning Centre to 
co-manage projects linking curriculum 
outcomes to industry requirements for 
technology skills. 

• A Wood Products Manufacturing 
Career Preparation Program is being 
co-developed by industry and educa- 
tors to reflect the industry’s Basic Skills 
Profile and address training from sec- 
ondary to postsecondary levels. 

• The Heart and Stroke Foundation pro- 
vides work experience for Science 
Career Preparation students. 

• The Classroom to Career project is co- 
managed by the Ministry and the B.C. 
Chamber of Commerce to match work 
experience students with employers. 

• Work Experience for Educators is a 
joint project of the Ministry, the B.C. 
Business Council and the B.C. 



Teachers’ Federation to place teachers 
in local workplaces relevant to their 
subject area during professional days or 
summer holidays. 

• English at Work gives teachers an 
opportunity to be introduced to the lan- 
guage of contracts, code books and 
technical manuals through site visits, 
simulations or presentations by trades 
instructors. 

• The Mining Partnership Project, in con- 
junction with the Mining Association of 
B.C., gives teachers a chance to visit 
mining sites. 

• Science/Education Projects, in conjunc- 
tion with Science World, offers a pro- 
gram on Scientists in Schools, a Career 
Centre and an on-line magazine. 

24. Is much use being made of the Conference 
Board of Canada’s " Employability Skills?” If 
so, how? 

The Profile is referred to in the Integrated 
Resource Package of the Career and 
Personal Planning course for resources 
and assessment activities, and for the 
assessment of students in work sites. The 
list of employability skills has been com- 
plemented by documents of the Business 
Council of B.C. and the B.C. Labour 
Force Development Board. 

25. Are there special secondary school programs for 
certain targeted populations such as Aboriginal 
youth , students with special difficulties and 
challenges , women interested in non-traditional 
occupations , visible minorities, students with 
poor literacy skills and students at risk of leav- 
ing school? Are these programs effective? 

Such programs fall into one of the cate- 
gories of Career Preparation programs, or 
federally or provincially funded short- 
term projects. There are programs for First 
Nations students on futures, art, life skills, 
pre-employment and special needs work 
study. Construction Technology for 
Women is a federally funded project to 
encourage women students to develop 
skills in CAD, CAM and construction tech- 
nologies; Women in Trades, Technology 
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and Blue Collar Work has sponsored 
camps and Secondary School Appren- 
ticeship programs have encouraged 
female student participation with the result 
that gender balance in youth apprentice- 
ships is better than for adult apprentices. 
The effectiveness of these programs has 
not been measured provincially. 

26. Are there tech-prep or applied academic courses 
and programs? Examples? 

Applied academics is used in four new 
curriculum areas: information technology, 
applications of mathematics, applications 
of physics, and technical and professional 
communications. 

21. Are school-based enterprises common? 
Examples? 

They are not common, but some exam- 
ples include operating woodlot licences, a 
student-operated store for marketing prod- 
ucts and the operation of a dry kiln. 

28. Are formal mentoring programs common? 
Examples? 

Some formal programs may exist but 
informal mentoring relationships are far 
more common in work experience and 
co-op placements. One formal program 
links secondary school science students in 
the Vancouver area with university co-op 
students from Simon Fraser University in 
their work placement; it is funded through 
the HRDC Youth Internships program. 

29. Is there a focus on outcomes-based education, 
mastery learning or cross-curricular expecta- 
tions? 

In the past two years, the Ministry has 
been developing new curriculum packages 
for kindergarten through Grade 12; these 
are called Integrated Resource Packages 
and contain provincially required learning 
outcomes, instruction and assessment 
strategies and suggested support materials. 

30. Are there special adult education programs 
directed to youth in transition? Are there data 
on the clientele of these programs (e.g. level of 
schooling)? 



School districts, colleges and institutes 
offer adult basic education for high school 
completion and skill upgrading. 
Community-based Skill Centres provide 
adult access to programs. 



Youth 

31. Are there distinctive characteristics of the youth 
in the province (geographic distribution, size of 
cohort, ethnic/linguistic diversity, educational 
attainment)? 

Components have been answered in pre- 
vious questions. 

32. Are there gender differences in attainment and 
career aspirations? 

In 1995, the graduation rates were 
75.2 percent for females and 66.9 percent 
for males, and the rates have been consis- 
tently higher for females since 1986. In 
1994, 11 percent of secondary school com- 
puter science teachers were female; 17 per- 
cent of undergraduate students in postsec- 
ondary engineering and applied science 
were female in 1992; 6 percent of new 
1994 apprentices and 3 percent of new 
appointees in traditional male trades were 
women. 

33. Have there been important changes in the edu- 
cational and career aspirations of youth in 
recent years? 

Graduates are more inclined than leavers 
to seek occupations in social science, edu- 
cation, government service and religion, 
health occupations, natural and applied 
sciences, and business and administration; 
leavers are more inclined to seek sales and 
service occupations, trades or to be 
unsure. Women are inclined to mention 
health, social science, education and gov- 
ernment; males tend toward natural and 
applied science, trades or jobs in primary 
industries. 
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Research 

34. Are there any research projects or pilot projects 
recently completed or currently under way deal- 
ing with: 

• the problems of young people finding jobs, 

• the effectiveness of transition programs , and 

• the job opportunities for young people over 
the next few years in the province? 

Major government initiatives include 
Investing in our Future: A Guarantee to Youth 
and the Centre for Educational Infor- 
mation Standards and Services. 



35. Are there other points, examples or comments 
that would clarify the situation of youth transi- 
tion in the province? 

Refer to various government Websites 
such as: 

<http://www.est.gov.bc.ca/kl2cp/ cp_re 
port/info. html> 

<http://www.ceiss.org> 
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